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Who Is the Sportsman? 


i he THE editors and sponsors of Birp-Lore there is no sweeter 
music than communications from readers. The message need 
not be praise; it means so much to know merely that someone here 
and there is eagerly awaiting the bi-monthly publication of a labor 
of love and is ready to send back thoughts that serve as helpful 
criticism. 

From a loyal and active member of the Association in Texas we 
have received a letter full of fresh and virile ideas, relating in large 
part to Mr. Emerson's brief article in the January-February number, 
entitled ‘The Lure of the List.’ 

Who is the sportsman? asks this correspondent—only the man 
who shoots his game, or also the one, like our Treasurer, who en- 
livens and enriches his business travels by contriving to see and 
identify 674 species and subspecies of North American birds within 
the scope of a single year? Where is the hunter who can match the 
record? The best testimony that it is sport of the first water is 
summed up in a single sentence of the author's account: “‘No interest 
I know of can do so much to keep eyes and ears keen, and to keep a 
man’s legs under him—perhaps the best preventive known for pre- 
mature old age.’ 

In the opinion of our Texas friend, this attitude should be en- 
couraged to such a point that in both definition and action the word 
‘sportsman’ may to a considerable degree replace the term ‘nature 
lover.’ There is surely no good reason why they may not be synony- 
mous. Between the meanings of ‘gunner’ and ‘nature lover’ there is 
a certain distinction, even though both may be nature lovers as well 
as sportsmen. It is no expression of enmity toward the shooter with 
high ideals if we, in our educational campaign, emphasize with all 
our might the non-destructive forms of wildlife interest not solely 
as scientific, esthetic or economic aims, but also as incomparable 
sport in every sense of the word. The pedagogic principle is excellent. 
A call to fun may prove more compelling than one to duty—even to 
a Boy Scout! In this instance there is, happily, no conflict. 

Yes, even after we have used up a whole vocabulary of noble 
reasons for which citizens should flock to our cause, there still re- 
mains one word that may prove irresistible to young and old alike. 
And that is that as everybody's sport nothing else can touch it. 
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FRAMED IN A BOWER OF ROSES 
The Brown Thrasher pauses a moment on the thorny threshold of her nurser, 
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Beaver and Birds 
By William H. Carr 


O ONE could observe beaver and 

beaver ways for long without 
realizing that a unique bond exists be- 
tween the pond builder and its bird and 
animal neighbors. We do not know 
whether various birds and animals 
‘have the slightest ‘interest’ in their 
flat-tailed benefactors, nor are we par- 
ticularly concerned with this specula- 
tion herein. The fact is that whenever 
beaver are introduced and thrive in 
state or national parks, under complete 
protection from hunter and trapper, a 
highly important series of events is 
gradually set in motion. Before many 
years have passed, innumerable wildlife 
developments take place, developments 
of increasing consequence to the wel- 
fare of local animal life in general, and 
to birds in particular. The story of this 
landscape metamorphosis and the in- 
fluence of the resulting change, wrought 


by beaver activity, has become in- 
creasingly vital to us. During the 
twenty years we have lived near the 
haunts of this animal, we have learned 
to regard it as a Master Conservationist. 


Our observations of beaver-bird re- 


lationships have been mainly carried on 
in the 42,000-acre confines of the Bear 
Mountain-Harriman Section of the 
Palisades Interstate Park, situated on 
the west bank of the Hudson River, 
forty- miles north of New York 


City. Beaver in Bear Mountain Park 
are known to many people who have 
examined their works from highway, 
trail and camp-site. The woodland 
lodges, dams and pools have been seen 
by hundreds of thousands of park 
visitors from the near-by metropolitan 
area. A splendid opportunity has been 
presented for witnessing the results of 
beaver introduction in this region 
where twenty years ago these animals 
were not to be found. There are now 
more than fifty active colonies, many 
deserted ones, and some 150 individual 
beaver. In the fall of 1920, three pairs 
of the animals, trapped in the Adiron- 
dacks, were released in different sections 
of the park. Within one year three 
mirror-like ponds gleamed through the 
trees, and from that time to the present, 
beaver have been our most desirable 
woodland residents. 

Perhaps the best way to describe in- 
stances of beaver and bird relationships 
would be to tell of the coming of a pair 
of mammalian engineers to a little 
valley where we camped during the late 
spring, summer and early fall of 1925. 
Pine Swamp, in the park interior, was 
partly drained by a clear, tumbling 
brook that flowed swiftly through a 
rocky ravine, shaded by rhododendron 
and tall hemlocks. Not far from the 


gorge, a series of little pools slackened 
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Photo by Trailside Museum, Be unt 
HOUSE IN THE WATER. Pileated Woodpeckers, Wood Ducks and Green Herons s/::red 
this pond with the beaver. 
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the water's speed, and from this point, 
the boulder-filled stream bed led on- 
ward through an overgrown rocky 
meadow. The exploiters held full sway 
over nearly all of this region long before 
the park had been created. Unhealthy 
gray birches formed the principal tree 
growth in the opening where several 
centuries of forest mismanagement, too 
frequent cutting, fires, and the ancient 
custom of charcoal burning had re- 
moved much of the plant nourishment 
in the worn-out soil. Fortunately, 
growing conditions near the stream 
permitted a three-acre stand of poplar 
and alder to gain foothold. In the fall 
of 1924 a pair of beaver wandered down 
the brook, found the meadow with 
much-beloved alder and poplar and 
saw that it was good. It was a happy 
day for the meadow. The period of 
transformation was not far off. 

By the time we arrived with our tent, 
beside one of the upstream pools, the 
beaver had created a dam sixty yards 
long, built a mound-shaped house in 
the pond’s center and were busy with 
their nightly tasks of improving, 
strengthening and enlarging their hold- 
ings. We watched their comings and 
goings for three months. As their 
sphere of influence grew, with the 
heightening of the dam and the con- 
sequent enlargement of the water area, 
Many trees, large and small, were 
smothered by the encroaching water 
and gave up the ghost, raising naked 
limbs skyward to no avail. It hap- 
pened that none of the dead trees were 
of value commercially or esthetically. 
Visitors to our pond bemoaned the loss 
nevertheless, not realizing that even 
then the beaver were commencing a 
program which would not end until the 
loss of all discouraged trees would be 
far more than repaid. 

Dvring the first summer of the pond’s 
exist-nce birds came to take advantage 
of newly created conditions. Our daily 
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lists included the Great Blue Heron, 
American’ Bittern, Black Duck, 
Louisiana Water-Thrush and many 
others. Numerous species drifted down 
from the swamps above to stay a while 
at the new retreat. Woodpeckers dis- 
covered that here was a fine concentra- 
tion of dead trees to be investigated. 
Their energetic tappings were added to 
the chorus of bird voices in the early 
summer mornings. A lone Phoebe 
learned that the still surface of the pool 
was a fine place to pursue and catch 
small insects. A pair of Black-crowned 
Night Herons stayed for a week in mid- 
August. The beaver establishment was 
a going concern. Fish, water newts, 
frogs and countless insects found a home 
in the shallows and depths of the pond. 
Thirsty deer paused to drink on warm 
mornings and then waded into the cool- 
ing depths. Tracks of hunting raccoons 
and mink were found upon the banks. 
There were signs to show where the 
self-assured skunk had used the beaver 
dam as a bridge. As for the beaver, they 
just went on working! 

Heavy summer rains washed large 
quantities of silt down the brook bed. 
Both silt and humus found their way 
into the beaver pond, but not beyond. 
The earth-and-stick dam served to trap 
nearly all of the stream-borne soil, and 
to spread it upon the pond bottom. 
Ever-present moisture in the pond pre- 
vented the lower brook from becoming 
dry during a protracted period of 
drought in July. In effect, here was a 
natural reservoir, conserving soil, pro- 
viding water for surrounding plant 
growth and offering a very-much- 
utilized feeding and watering place for 
many types of animals. 

When we left the region that fall, a 
large winter food pile was in evidence 
beside the beaver house. Summer birds 
had gone and the remaining Wood- 
peckers, Chickadees and Nuthatches 
were the principal winged residents of 
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Photo by Allan D. Crus shank 

ON ALMOST EVERY BEAVER POND in the interior of Bear Mountain Park a poir of 

Wood Duck has made its home. Twenty years ago this beautiful bird was practically uninown 
as a breeder in this region. 


the area. During the next four years 
the nesting population near the shores 
of the beaver pond increased to a marked 
degree. The Crested Flycatcher found 
excellent quarters in a hole in one of the 
dead hemlock trees. The Downy Wood- 
pecker and eighteen other birds nested 
within a stone’s throw of the water. 
On the laurel-covered hillsides near-by, 
the Hooded and Canada Warblers were 
at home throughout the late spring and 
early summer. A pair of Swamp Spar- 
rows were frequently observed, al- 
though we failed to find the nest. A 
region formerly barren of much of the 
life then present had truly come to life 
under the normal, everyday creative 
efforts of an ordinarily industrious 
beaver family. This same story was 
being repeated elsewhere in the park, 
wherever beaver and birds came to- 
gether. Here was a true sanctuary, 
which cost practically nothing, yet 
was worth more than money could buy. 

One May day in 1930 we returned to 
the Pine Swamp beaver colony to find 
that the animals had moved on to new 
pastures. The dam continued to provide 
a barrier to the wandering stream, but 
with the expert repair crew vanished, 
water escaped through a hundred loose 
spaces and the pond level had dropped 
far below its former height. Where 
there had previously been a rocky field, 
we saw a rich, fertile meadow. The 
silt and humus, stored behind the dam, 
had spread out fanwise and upon it 
grew a lush green grass. We knew that, 
as the years went by, other grasses, 
small plants and shrubs would grow, 
binding the soil, resisting flood periods 
and preserving the gains initiated by 
the original pond dwellers. The dam 
would sink down and down, and trees 
would eventually spring up. On the 
following summer we discovered black 
birch seedlings sprouting bravely, and, 


in the moist ground, cattails were in 
evidence. 
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An American Bittern, perhaps a 
relative of the bird that visited the 
pond during the first season of the 
beaver’s presence, nested there in 1931, 
in company with its not-too-distant 
relative, the little Green Heron. We 
surprised a Pileated Woodpecker ham- 
mering away on a dead yellow birch 
stump. The year following we found 
an occupied nest of the ‘Log Cock’ in 
the very same tree. Bear Mountain 
Park’s beaver colonies provide the prin- 
cipal breeding areas for the Pileated. The 
presence of the ponds is of outstand- 
ing importance to the Wood Ducks as 
well. In a bird guide for our region, 
written in 1919, the Wood Duck was 
not mentioned. Today we consider it 
a common local species. Almost every 
beaver pond in the park interior has 
become ‘home’ for a pair of these beau- 
tiful birds. 

Forest openings, whether in second- 
growth timber or in more ancient types 
of woodland, are often highly desirable 
in sections of the country where fields 
and meadows are few and far between. 
Many species of birds nest near the 
margins of beaver ponds, both before 
and after the dam builders have ac- 
complished their task. Song Sparrows 
may usually be found nesting in beaver 
meadows in Bear Mountain Park. The 
Northern Yellow-throat and the Yel- 
low Warbler are typical summer resi- 
dents, especially of deserted beaver 
colonies. The open spaces offer perch- 
ing sites for several species of all-too- 
rare Hawks and Owls. Red-shouldered 
Hawks, sitting motionless upon some 
graying branch, are among the sights 
one looks for on visits to beaver 
meadows. The Hawks also seek mea- 
dow mice that somehow have discov- 
ered the new region of moist earth so 
much to their liking. 

A decidedly practical wildlife pro- 
tective consideration, relating to the 
presence of beaver ponds, concerns the 
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all-embracing subject of fire protection. 
Fiercely burning forest fires have been 
halted at the margins of beaver ponds 
on more than one occasion. The ponds 
have also served as sources of supply 
for hand and mechanical pumps used to 
quell forest blazes. Many a Partridge, 
Towhee and other ground-nesting bird 
owes its existence to the beaver for the 
assistance the animal has given park 
forest rangers in their efforts to preserve 
ground cover from the ever-present fire 
menace. For this reason alone we feel 
that the beaver should be installed as a 
charter member of the National As- 
sociation of Audubon Societies. 

In connection with the firm belief 
that the good done by beaver lives after 
them, we cannot fail to make a plea in 
behalf of a ‘let alone’ policy as it re- 
lates to abandoned beaver colonies. 
There are, of course, instances when it 
becomes necessary to remove traces of 
beaver work. For that matter, it is 
equally essential to control the animals 
themselves, and to prevent them from 
multiplying to the extent that there 
are too many ponds in any given area. 
This is particularly true in regions 
where beaver are protected from the 
hunter and where there are few, if any, 
predators to control the population in- 
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Photo by Trailside Museum, Bear Mountain, N.Y 
SWIMMING FOR HOME, The beaver, with fresh willow leaves, travels across the pond 
to enjoy his vegetable diet on dry land. 


creases. In the large majority of in- 
stances, when beaver have been per- 
mitted to build in the first place, their 
forsaken ponds should be unmolested. 
Dead trees in beaver meadows, standing 
or prone, do not add materially to the 
fire hazard. They form homes, retreats, 
feeding places, and perches. When 
decayed, they enrich the soil, encourage 
plant growth and generally improve 
forest conditions. When dead trees in 
deserted beaver ponds are permitted to 
go their way, untouched by ax or saw, 
when the ‘brush’ is allowed to grow 
without interference, then, and then 
only will beaver meadows offer the 
greatest possible value to wildlife 

As this little article is being prepared, 
twenty years have gone by since the 
beaver came upon the scene in Bear 
Mountain Park. We know that its kind 
occupied the territory many years ago, 
for we have found traces of ancient dams 
and old beaver meadows. It is far 
more accurate to say that beaver were 
‘reintroduced’ rather than ‘intro./uced’ 
where once they flourished in primeval 
days. Although Passenger Pigeon hosts 
will never again darken the no nday 
sky above our beaver ponds, thi: state 
of affairs is no fault of its ever-invustti- 
ous inhabitants. 
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An Isle 
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William 
Hillcourt 


AKE an island! Make it good 
and rocky, bare as the head of a 
bald hen! 

Place it, say, far up north—pardon 
me, ‘way down East’ in Maine, where 
waves Can pound it, winds sweep it, 
the sun bake it. Where winters and 
springs, summers and falls can pass 
over it. 

Leave it there to itself for a few 
million years. 

Then come back some day, in the 
twentieth century, for example, and 
investigate. 

You can read it as a book, if you 
know the language of eternal nature. 

In the crags of its rocks, in the lines 
of its shores, in the life of its surface, 
you can follow its history: Water and 
atmosphere shaping it; lichens gather- 
ing a foothold, collecting the dust of 


the air, dying; in dying, creating living 
conditions for mosses; they, in turn, 
for ferns; on and on, until today 
centuries-old spruce trees and firs, 
untouched by man’s wants and thought- 
lessness, cover the island. Then a 
master hand decorating dark green 
trees with bright festoons of grayish 
Usnea the ground with flowers of 
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Photo by Allan D Cruickshank 


many hues—accentuating the blueness 
of the sky above it with moving dots 
of white and black and orange and 
yellow. 

And there you have it: Hog Island in 
the bay of Muscongus, Longitude 
69°25'3”", Latitude 43°58’45”—an island 
which I, for one, had the chance to in- 
vestigate in the Year of Our Lord One 
Thousand Nine Hundred and Thirty- 
Nine. 


I saw it first from the Puffin, speeding 
along with the salt spray around its 
bow. 

The Puffin (Puff for short), forty- 
foot motorboat, had picked up me and a 
group of assorted like-mindeds, at the 
landing of the little town of Medomak 
(accent on the ‘‘dom,”’ please) one 
early June morning. Pursued by its 
sister ship, the Osprey, we were being 
rushed toward an experience such as 
few of us ever imagined, but all will 
treasure forever after. 

What had brought us to this out-of- 
the-way island on the Atlantic coast, 
the gang of forty-odd persons of ages 
varying from somewhere in the teens 
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to where no one asks and no one expects 
an answer? It certainly wasn't the 
romance of the name. And hardly the 
Newport, Deauville, Palm Beach as- 
pects of the spot. 

It was simply what the name has 
come to stand for: Nature undisturbed, 
to be explored and studied, so that the 
learning might be the key to the under- 
standing of nature in whatever region 
we live. That was the attraction. 

And this was our wish: “Dish it out, 
Hog sland! Dish it out!"’ 

yery# 


As some of us fell out of the New 
York sleeper, and others rolled off 
miscellaneous buses, we were received 
in Newcastle, Maine, by him of the 
long name, of the ever-unperturbed 
face and the smiling eyes—Carl Buch- 
heister, master of Hog Island. 
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PARULA WARBLERS AND SWAYING USNEA LICHENS ARE A PART OF HOG 
ISLAND. Equally characteristic are its Double-crested Cormorants and Great Blue Herons, 
its Bay-breasted. Chestnut-sided and Black-throated Green Warblers. 


Photo by Allan D, Cruickshank 


He provided for our needs at the 
breakfast table in Damariscotta, and 
put us into automobiles and onto boats. 

And now, first off the boat at our 
destination, he made us feel ‘home at 
last!’ as he welcomed us to his domain— 
three hundred and thirty acres of it! 

Up the steps from the landing, and 
we stood on the island—the Todd 
Wildlife Sanctuary, the training grounds 
of the National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies. 

‘‘Lafayette, we are here! Let life 
begin!"’ 

+ : 5 

Busy hours getting ourselves es- 
tablished. 

A rush along paths soft with spruce 
needles, to find our sleeping quarters. 
To the hospital for a physical checkup. 
Back to get inte camp clothes. Then 
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the send-off luncheon and the real 
gathering of the clan for the first time. 

Did you ever take an ocean trip? 
Remember your first thought upon 
looking over your fellow passengers? 
‘‘Funny-looking bunch! Can't imagine 
myself getting much of a kick out of 
associating with those people!”’ 

Study a group of fellow campers for 
the first time, clothed in the outfits 
which fellow campers, by funny quirks 
of their nature, consider ‘just right’ 
for camping, and your thoughts are 
the same—only more so! 

Do you remember how you got in 
with a gang of fellow passengers and 
had the time of your life on the trip? 
“Swell bunch! Felt from the beginning 
we would get along fine!”’ 

On Hog Island, just the same—only 
more so! Common interests and out- 
looks make the period of incubation 
shorter. Within a day or so, perfect 
strangers become perfect fellow workers 
sharing in your efforts, swapping with 
you, hiking, boating, studying with 
you. 

Who was there? A_ businessman 
relaxing over a concentrated dose of 
his favorite hobby, bird-banding. A 
lecturer and a Minicam expert ‘koda- 
chroming’ the island and the ocean. 
School teachers of both sexes picking 
up stunts to spring on unsuspecting 
pupils. A dowager, back for the third 
time, just ‘‘having-a-wonderful-time- 
wish-you-were-here!"’ A couple of 
artists finding outlets for self-expression. 
A writer on outdoor subjects. A num- 
ber of Boy Scout, Girl Scout, Camp 
Fire Girl leaders. And other young 
men and women, some of college, others 
of business, vacationing with a purpose. 

A mixed crowd? Most emphatically! 
Of every description and every taste. 
Hence, people to share in your every 
mood, your every interest. The set-up 
for the ideal vacation, where fun is fun, 
aod work is fun, too! 


ISLE A-CALLING YOU! 


Interview with one of the staff men, 
suggesting subjects for study. Well, 
what shall it be? 

Bird Life, of course! 

Nature Methods—but definitely! 

Insects? Why not? With not even a 
passing interest before in insects (ex- 
cept in my early youth when I gave 
every ladybug the usual childish send- 
off of “‘Fly away home!’’) I decided 
that a little net-swinging might do me 
good. 

And finally, for occasional electives: 
Plants and Marine Life. 

That should keep anyone out of 
mischief for two weeks on Hog Island. 
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The afternoon of that first day we 
embarked in the Puffin and the Osprey 
to circumnavigate our realm. 

A bright sun was gleaming. The 
bay lay blue, rolling in long, easy 
swells. The breeze was soft and 
high-summery. 

With the gnarled hands of Cap'n 
Davis firmly turning the wheel, we 
were off, exploration bent. 

Here, truly, was the ‘rock-bound 
coast of Maine.’ 

Hog Island itself, with dark spruces 
rising from the very edge of jagged 
cliffs. Small islands breaking the sur- 
face of the bay. Rocky reefs laid bare 
by an outgoing tide. 

On some of them white-headed seals, 
staring in our direction with wet eyes. 
Around all of them, a teeming bird 
life. 

Common Terns in graceful flight. 
Herring Gulls, Laughing Gulls, Bona- 
parte’s Gulls, Black-backed Gulls wheel- 
ing overhead, screaming. And, in 
great numbers, perching on rocks, 
swaying on the water with up-pointed 
bills, sweeping low over the water 
on fast-beating wings, those denizens 
par excellence of Muscongus Bay, ‘Nigger 
Geese,’ or, ornithologically speaking, 
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Photo by Allan D. Cruickshank 


SWEEPING A FIELD FOR INSECTS. Campers have an opportunity to discover their rela- 
tions to other forms of life. 


Phalacrocorax auritus auritus. In other 
words, Double-crested Cormorants. 

Great Blue Herons sailed by, un- 
hurriedly. And in the distance, a 
solitary black bird caused all eyes and 
binoculars to be turned in its direction 

a Raven. 

Around islands, into inlets and out 
toward the open sea the motorboats 
put-putted along. 

With sun blush on our faces and 
salt air in our lungs, we returned to 
our island, to dive into Mrs. Buch- 
heister’s select cuisine with a vengeance. 

And a common thought in everyone's 
mind, “We like this place!’ 
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‘And that's a Hermit Thrush!" 

Still as mice, every member of 
Group B stretched his or her respec- 
tive eardrums to the bursting point. 

““That!"’ repeated Cadbury. 


Smiles of triumph or wrinkles of 
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despair flashed over our faces as some 
of us got that, and others didn't. 

But then, you can't get everything— 
not even on a bird hike with Cruick- 
shank, exuberant, prankish bird expert, 
and Cadbury, soft-spoken, more serious 
ditto-ditto. 

We did discover the nests of a couple 
of Parula Warblers swaying in the 
Usnea lichens, of a Kingfisher family 
in a bank, and of a Chickadee in a 
hollow birch stump. We saw Oven- 
bird, Bobolink, Phoebe, Barn Swa!!ow, 
Chimney Swift, Waxwing, Oriole, 
Kingbird, and scores of others. But 
far more often than seeing we listened, 
until certain bird calls continuously 
struck cords of recognition in our 
memories. 

Here was the Song Sparrow, singing 
its Madgie, Madgie, Madgie, put ov your 
tea-kettle, the Redstart its chewey, c/ wey; 
chewey, the Chestnut-sided Warbler 1ts 
very pleased to meet you! The PBilack- 
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throated Green Warbler trilling trees, 


trees, murmuring trees (according to 
Cadbury), or cheese, cheese, limburger 
cheese (according to the less romantic 


Cruickshank). 

And countless sounds and songs that 
couldn't be fitted into words, of Red- 
eyed Vireo, of Yellow-breasted Chat, 
Swamp Sparrow, Goldfinch, Blackbird, 
of Black Duck quacking among the 
reeds, and Loon yodeling over the lake. 

And there was the first Bald Eagle 
of the season, soaring majestically 
overhead, rising, swooping, rising 
again, then gliding inland until our 
eyes grew tired and watery from follow- 
ing its disappearing contours. 

Yes, Cruickshank was justified in 
standing on his head on the cabin of 
the Puffin, waving his legs exultantly, 
as we hove in sight of the Hog Island 
boat landing—a gesture he mastered to 
perfection! 


ISLE A-CALLING YOU! 


“Now, don’t forget your raincoats!’ 
The eternal last admonition of our 
Camp Chief whenever motorboat trips, 
those high lights of our stay, were 
included in the day’s program. 

Well, we never did—although the 
thought of raincoats on days with 
clear blue skies and beaming sun 
seemed rather absurd. We soon learned, 
though, that those raincoats were to 
protect us, not against any precipita- 
tion from above, but from ocean spray 
and foam. 

Past islands and reefs our boats 
pushed ahead, outward bound, among 
Cormorants, Gulls, Terns, to the des- 
tination of the day. 

Once it was Otter Island. 

We leapt ashore chatting and laugh- 
ing, but something about that island 
hushed us. We had the uncanny feeling 
of ‘Humans Not Wanted,’ of dark 
mysteries lurking around us. 


THE TIDE’S OUT. Marine-life groups explore Hog Island’s rocky shore and are fascinated 
by its communities of plant and animal life. 


Photo by Allan D. Cruickshank 
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Through a growth of low shrubbery 
we went inland. Tall spruces all 
around, bare of branches almost to 
their tops, like solemn columns in an 
ancient temple. 

At about the moment we noticed that 
numerous of those tall trunks were 
spattered with bright green pleurococcus 
from top to bottom, we heard the 
sound of heavy wing-beats. Above the 
tree tops whirled scores of Great Blue 
Herons. 

We were in the midst of a Heron 
colony of three to four hundred nests! 
On the ground around us, lay shattered 
blue egg-shells and whitening bones of 
young birds, pushed out of their nests 
by squirming sisters and brothers and 
left to die from exposure and starvation. 

Some of us went atop those trees, 
clinging to straggling branches to see 
the amazing sight of nest upon nest in 
all directions, of cracking eggs, of 
young ones in varying stages of de- 
velopment but of equal ugliness, dis- 
gorging their fish dinners as we reached 
out to grasp and band them. 

It was a umique experience. One 
long to be remembered. 
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So was the trip on another day, yet 
further out in the bay, to Old Hump 
Ledge. 

With Cormorants and Gulls by the 
hundreds screaming over us, we climbed 
over slippery, seaweed-covered ledges, 
up to the main part of the island. Here 
nests, primitive, untidy, lay scattered 
in such profusion and such proximity 
that we had to watch our steps so as 
not to smash a dozen eggs underfoot 
or crush a gang of reptilian-looking 
Cormorant or downy-fuzzy Gull chicks 
or whatever young ones of those 
species are Called!). 

Banding, photographing, surveying, 
estimating numbers was the order of 
the day. 
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And there were still other trips. 

Trips to sweep for insects, with Dr. 
Borror our valued leader. To hunt in 
tidal basins, in streams and ponds and 
lakes for an infinite variety of water 
life with Mr. Wait. To study trees and 
flowers and ferns with Dr. Lowe. To 
gather material for collections and 
projects to which Miss Hubbard, she 
of the great multitude of ideas, in- 
spired us. 

And then to come back to our head- 
quarters, to discuss our latest finds, 
compare our notes, check the identifi- 
cation of our field observations in the 
camp library—to do a number of 
things, all because we wanted to, 
because the germ of nature study was 
in our blood. 
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I could go on and on and on. 

I could tell of Cruickshank, lifting a 
wiggling young Osprey from its nest 
in the top of a forty-foot tree, as its 
parents dived toward the intruder; 
of a visit with Millicent Todd Bingham, 
angel of Hog Island, and Mr. Bingham; 
of quaint morning -awakenings and 
equally quaint bedtime stories; picnics 
on the shore, with glowing campfires, 
songs and stunts; swims, cool and 
invigorating, in crystal clear water; 
movie making; solitary walks among 
dark spruces, over a velvet-cushioned 
forest floor; of instruction periods, 
discussions, treasure hunts; of fun and 
fellowship galore. 

I can go on and on. But why should 
I? My words can only paint a faint 
picture of all that those two crammed 
weeks held. 

Hog Island cannot be described—it 
must be experienced! 

So get out that satchel of yours. 
Pack it till it bursts—and set out to 
make that experience yours! 

There’s an isle in Muscongus Bay 
a-calling you! 
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on 


OU will remember that Thoreau 

said he would not get any more out 
of the ‘big trees’ of California, if he 
went to see them, than out of a little 
tree by Walden pond, with which he 
could be intimate. 

The answer is that he never saw a 
sequoia whether a ‘big tree’ of the 
Sierra or a redwood of the coast. And 
I think it was reading this remark of 
Thoreau’s, and realizing that I, too, 
had not seen sequoias (and with less 
excuse than the man of Walden) that 
sent me west three years ago, here to 
live for a space while I got to know 
western nature. I am asked sometimes 
if I do not find that, though so vast, it 
lacks in refinement, in quality, in liv- 
able loveliness? And I do at times miss 
eastern nature. I would like to smell a 
Blue Ridge morning once again, the 
azalea and the many sorts of trillium, 
and set my teeth in sweet-shrub bark. 
I wish I could see North Carolina blaz- 
ing with autumn, or hear the incom- 
parable bird chorus of a May morning 
in Illinois. Or put my hands on Ap- 
palachian moss and beech flanks. 

But I love western nature just because 
it is new and hard. It talks with the 


Raven's voice; it smells of the sage; it is 
dry ind tall and brown and brusque, 
like « man friend, and hard to get to 
know 
7 ry 7 

I came west to live, a complete 
Stranger to its fauna and flora, but as 
one <etermined to learn. First, of 


The Nature of Things 


By 
DONALD CULROSS PEATTIE 


course, I bought books—lots of them, 
right and left. Sometimes I got little 
enough for my money. But I have 
found my way about now, and I pass 
along a few tips on southwestern guide 


books. No doubt all of them were 
reviewed as they appeared. But what 
I am telling you is not how they looked 
the day they came out, but how they 
stand up under three years of constant 
field testing. 

For western botany in general there 
is one great big wonderful bargain-buy 
in the ‘Range Plant Handbook’ (no 
author) prepared by Forest Service. You 
get it, cloth-bound, from the U. S. 
Government Printing Office for $2.50, 
and it contains about 600 pages and 
half as many splendid illustrations, 
some in color. If you haven't much 
knowledge of botany, this is exactly 
the book for you. Every illustration is 
diagrammed, with arrows running to 
the parts, naming them, and telling the 
distinguishing points to look for on 
them, as contrasted with sister species. 
If all books did this, systematic botany 
would become so easy that it is hard 
to think what botanists would do to 
keep themselves mysterious and indis- 
pensable. 

Two bird books have stood up 
splendidly under use. Luther E. Wyman 
and Elizabeth Burnell publish, at $3.50, 
their ‘Field Book of Birds of the South- 
western United States.’ Every species 
is accompanied by a small but dis- 
tinctive black-and-white drawing, with 
a map showing winter and summer 
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distribution. There are lots of keys, 
and these, with the maps and handy 
outlines, enable you to spot a bird in 
short order. Only fault: there are al- 
most no notes of any value on song, call 
or nest. I bought my copy off a Harvey 
Restaurant news-stand at Seligman, 
Arizona. The salesman told me he sold 
many even there. People get off the 
Santa Fe trains for lunch at the restau- 
rant, see the book, and spot it as just 
what they want. A valuable hint to 
publishers of western nature books? 

The other gem is Ralph Hoffmann’s 
‘Birds of the Pacific States,’ with much 
better and rather fewer illustrations 
than the preceding, some in color; no 
keys, no maps, but all the information 
you need, and a really beautiful style. 
I keep it by my bedside to read in the 
night for the sheer bird magic of it. 
Reading, I hear the calls and cries, I 
see the flocks, I smell the sun-baked 
chaparral. 


The surprise bird of my desert trip 
this year was one with which I was 
already familiar! As you know, the call 
of an unknown bird will stab right 
through your sleep, in the late morning, 
as if your ornithological! self were shak- 
ing your shoulder. I woke and listened. 
It sounded like a whole chorus of birds, 
and I dressed hastily and stepped out 
with my glasses. There were indeed 
Flickers and Mourning Doves and a few 
Quail; there were silent droves of Desert 
Sparrows and little Horned Larks in 
bright new plumage, and I heard the 
soo-weeeet, sweet! of the White-crowned 
Sparrows. But the concert was pouring 
from a Joshua tree where a singer who 
has nothing to fear from any other bird 
saluted the day with four separate 
songs. 

One song was like a Killdeer’s cry, 
if one can imagine a Killdeer whipping 
out anything so merry. Another song 
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was a short fricative noise, like that 
given out from the gourd of a Mexican 
band. A third note was like the buzz 
of an insect in hot fields, and a fourth 
reminded me of a Cardinal when he sits 
and ‘brills’ in a pine, but a harsher, 
drier sound, less talented. 

All four notes were delivered in rapid 
succession, each phrase repeated two 
or three times, like a Catbird concert. 
In short, this, the finest singer of the 
Mojave, that February morning was 
giving pretensions to a concert as boldly 
as any Mockingbird, and on the slender- 
est talents. He sang like a bird that 
hates to do it. But song is on the 
calendar today. 

His identity? He was a trim bluish 
gray fellow with beautiful velvet-black 
wings and tail, and a mask of black 
velvet across his eyes, and a cruel 
slender bill; he gazed about him, seek- 
ing, I suppose, what he might impale. 
I admit I had never heard one actually 
singing before. Have you? 
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Down on the low deserts of Cali- 
fornia I found that the car of Flora had 
passed along U. S. Highway 60-70, 
spilling blossoms as it went. In all 
ways, spring was coming to southern 
California, and it is not the least of its 
charms that just as the earth grows 
greener, the mountains are at their 
snowiest. 

The San Jacinto range and the San 
Bernardino were covered with gleaming 
snows, and a wind with a sweet edge 
of ice in it washed down from them 
across the languorous sun-baked airs. 
Everywhere, bird song; everywiiere, 
green Carpets unrolling. 

I saw miles of a slender-spiked, rose- 
purple lupine. There were golden 
evening primroses everywhere, and 
yellow Composites—a type of flowef 
that, quite as much as the golden p: ppy, 
is the very sign and seal of California. 


THE NATURE OF 


THINGS 


Photo by S. A. Grimes 


A MASK OF BLACK VELVET ACROSS HIS EYES. As the mating season approaches, 
this fine singer of the Mojave may be heard saluting the day with four separate songs. 


Such blossoms, in the East, we associate 
with autumn splendor. In California 


they show their great crowned heads in 
earliest spring, which seems, till you 
get used to it, like Jaying things on 
entirely too thick. 

\nd there was sand verbena covering 
miles of dune with an eye-smiting rose- 
Magenta. And, strangest of all, I 
thought, was that great white flower 
with frail frosty petals, Mentzelia. I 
find the name ‘blazing star’ for it in the 
books, a title that designates too many 


flowers as it is. And with it I discovered 
Fagonia, a plant without any common 
name at all, like so many other west- 
erns. Western botany is sometimes 
fearfully botanical! 

Fagonia, a relative, as I know now, 
of the creosote bush, was a lovely thing 
with purple flowers. But when I saw 
it first it brought no plant class to my 
mind, for to my eyes the Caltrop family 
is not familiar. To a plantsman noth- 
ing is more baffling than to gaze into 
the floral plan and symmetry of a very 
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distinctive blossom whose like he 
knows he has never seen before. In 
vain he fingers its leaves and crushes 
them; the feel, the scent, are new. There 
is its corolla pronouncing its place in 
the Linnaean system, but in some sec- 
tion he has never learned. While he 
cannot speak its name, it seems to be 
trying to speak to him but in a strange 
language—like a beautiful foreign girl 
smiling. . *« w 

We've all heard about the desert 
stars. The editor of the Victorville 
Calif.) Press, Mr. John Barry, an 
amateur astronomer with a 10-inch 
telescope, allowed me to look through 
it at them. This was to me distinctly 
more impressive and exciting than a 
peep through the 60-inch on top of 
Mt. Wilson. There you are one of a 
crowd, with somebody behind you 
coughing and nudging. And you are 
allowed to look at what they choose to 
show you—at Saturn or at Jupiter. 
You can't say ‘‘Let’s look at Sirius!"’ 
and have them swing the mirror around 
for you. 

My friend allowed me to call the 
tune. I demanded to see Venus, Jupiter, 
Saturn, and Mars, and was promptly 
gratified. We just looked in the sky, 
located our star, and pulled the in- 
strument into place, free-hand, hunting 
with the lower power, as in a micro- 
scope, focusing into high. The Mc. 
Wilson instrument is clocked to swing 
against the rotation of the earth, keep- 
ing the object in view. A great con- 
venience, but not comparable in excite- 
ment with this amateur instrument. In 
it one saw Saturn with its rings atilt, 
tearing out of the field of vision; you 
had to chase it, like a hound of heaven 
after a celestial jack rabbit. Nothing 
so gives you the consciousness of 
astronomical speed and momentum as 
this simple phenomenon of earthly 
rotation. 
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As the pay-off, I cried not for the 
moon but for Canopus, the second most 
gorgeous luminary in all the visible 
universe, queen star of the southern 
hemisphere, visible in America only 
in the South, and in the winter months, 
when it just rises, skims low in a brief 
arc, and early sets. Though Sirius is 
apparently brighter, that is due to its 
nearness, 8.6 light years away. Can- 
opus is so far off that the distance is 
immeasurable; it is so brilliant that the 
candle power has never been ascer- 
tained. In the telescopic mirror I 
beheld it as an object from which great 
tongues of curling, leaping flame flashed 
indecipherable signals of blue, red, 
purple, yellow and white. 

In actuality, of course, this, too, is a 
purely terrestrial and optical illusion. 
The beauty of Canopus was all due to 
the earth’s envelope of atmosphere. 
Outside our mortal dusty sphere, Can- 
opus must bea horrible, blinding search- 
light stabbing through a black and icy 
void. 

Realistic astronomy is the most ter- 
rifying of all sciences. Philosophically, 
esthetically, it is only: endurable for me 
in a 10-inch reflector. 

Out on the desert, as I peered and 
asked questions, and chattered my teeth 
in the winter night wind, all the time I 
could hear the howling of the coyotes. 
It is a sound that begins with a few 
sharp barks, rather like the whining 
splash of a horsewhip in the air, fol- 
lowed by a long, tremulous, singing 
quaver. By repute this is the loncliest 
of all earthly sounds. But not after you 
have been looking at the cold, relent- 
less, lifeless fact of Saturn, or the t/)reat 
of the ‘horse’s head’ in Orion. A 
coyote sounds then like a brother: he 
is living; after his fashion he is tal ing, 
communicating, even singing. It was 
good to know that wolves were close 
at hand, hot of breath, with be.ting 
hearts, and mortal hungers like our own. 


R. Robert Cushman Murphy, 

fourth President of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, pre- 
fers to conduct his bird study with the 
bite of salt in his nostrils and a sea 
breeze stirring his hair. He has fol- 
lowed the Albatross to its lonely home 
in the southern oceans and has pene- 
trated the rigid formality of Penguin 
colonies. To him the most satisfying 
way to go birding is to take a ship. 

But, like all sailors, a sea-going 
ornithologist has to have a beginning 
ashore. It is a matter of record that 
Dr. Murphy carried on his first planned 
bird study when he was seven years old. 
It began as a life history study but 
ended in tragedy. 

At the family home on Long Island, 
the American Museum of Natural 
History's future Curator of Oceanic 
Birds located a nest of Chickadees in 
the hollow of an apple tree. In prepara- 
tion for his observations, he tore away 
a large slab of bark. This operation 
was a boon to the collecting of scientific 
data, enabling the observer to see what 
Was going on in the nest from hour to 
hour. 

It proved no boon to the birds, 
though, for a heavy rainstorm came 
along and the young all died of ex- 
posure. The observer was considerably 
broken up by the accident. 

Dr. Murphy now thinks that this 
ill-toted experiment probably had some- 
thing to do with his continuing work 
as onservationist. At any rate he 


remembers it while forgetting other 
incijcnts of the same period in his 
logical career. 

D:. Frank M. Chapman, who is as 


Deep Sea Birder 
By John O'Reilly 


closely identified with birds as are 
feathers, always gives young bird 
students the following advice: ‘‘Don't 
be an ornithologist if you can help it. 
But if you can't help it, go ahead and 
the chances are that you will become a 
good one.”’ 

Dr. Murphy, he says, was one of 
those who couldn't help it. As a young 
man he was exposed to various natural 
sciences but he always drifted back to 
the birds. A study of his log shows that 
the drift also was seaward. 

To Dr. Murphy goes the credit of 
bringing a new concept to the study of 
sea birds. Before his time they were 
looked upon, more or less, as wandering 
vagrants without the ties that hold 
their land-bound relatives. They were 
just out there and they drifted about 
pretty much as they pleased. 

Dr. Murphy established that the sea 
bird is as marine as a sea turtle or a 
seal; that its relationships to its en- 
vironment are just as close as those of 
land birds; that currents, water temper- 
atures, food supply and a host of other 
factors rigidly govern its life and 
whereabouts. He has shown what 
earlier oceanographers failed to recog- 
nize—that bird data, when interpreted, 
yield very important oceanographic 
evidence. 

It was this work that led him to 
become the first Curator of Oceanic 
Birds that any museum ever had. 

As a scientist, Dr. Murphy devotes 
himself to many more aspects of the 
oceans than the birds that fly over 
them. He is recognized as an out- 
standing oceanic biologist and geog- 
rapher, and his name in ‘American 
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Men of Science’ is marked with the 
coveted ‘star.’ He has a vast knowledge 
of whales and whaling and has even 
studied the peoples that inhabit the 
shores of the seas he has traveled. 

His writings, of which there were 
333 titles up to December 31, 1939, 
include such publications as ‘The Lit- 
toral of Pacific Colombia and Ecuador,’ 
‘Racial Succession in the Colombian 
Chocé,’ “The President’s Page’ in Birp- 
Lore, and his monumental work on 
‘Oceanic Birds of South America.’ 

Dr. Murphy was born on Brooklyn 
Heights, N. Y., on April 29, 1887. After 
displaying an early interest in orni- 
thology, as evidenced by the Chickadee 
incident, he had an unusual opportunity 
to decide what type of work he wanted 
to follow. Before going to college he 
passed a year at the American Museum 
of Natural History, spending several 
weeks in various departments. During 
that year he worked in the department 
of preparation, studied the technique of 
preserving and sectioning invertebrates, 
and took a course in botany under the 
late Prof. William Morton Wheeler. 

His first job at the museum was 
checking descriptions and reading proof 
on Dr. Chapman's book, “The Warblers 
of North America.’ The year at the 
museum crystallized the idea that work 
of that sort was what he wanted to do. 
He hadn't decided, definitely, on orni- 
thology but his general course was set. 

After his graduation from Brown 
University in 1911 he went to the 
Brooklyn Museum as Curator of Mam- 
mals and Birds. In 1917, after graduate 
work at Columbia, he became Curator 
of the Department of Natural Sciences 
and remained in that post until 1920. 


The next year he became Associate 
Curator of Birds at the American 
Mus: m. From 1924-26 he was As- 
sistan’ Director. Gradually he had 
rong hed himself as a leader in the 
elc 


marine ornithology, and in 


DEEP SEA BIRDER 


1927, breaking away from adminis- 
trative work, he filled the new position 
of Curator of Oceanic Birds. 

His years of indoor museum work 
were interspersed with expeditions to 
many seas. His first long trip was one 
that would arouse the envy of any boy 
who ever read ‘Moby Dick.’ In 1912, 
as representative of both the American 
Museum and the Brooklyn Museum, he 
boarded the New Bedford whaling brig, 
Daisy, for a voyage to the sub-Antarctic 
Atlantic. Dr. Murphy was assistant navi- 
gator and, incidentally, pulled stroke 
oar in the first mate’s whaleboat. 

That voyage created in him a lasting 
interest in whales and whaling. As 
a result of it, he assembled a large col- 
lection of whaling gear and related 
objects of historic interest. The greater 
part of the collection is now on exhibit 
in the whaling museum at Nantucket. 
If you press him, Dr. Murphy will sing 
salty sea chanties while rocking in 
rhythm and heaving on an imaginary 
line. 

The whaling voyage was the begin- 
ning of a series of expeditions to strange 
lands: to Lower California, Mexico, in 
1915; to the coast and islands of Peru 
in 1919 and 1920; to Peru and Ecuador 
in 1924 and 1925; to the western Med- 
iterranean in 1926 and to the Pacific 
coast of Colombia in 1937. He has 
followed the Gulf Stream and he has 
lived on remote islands. 

He describes the Colombian coast 
between Darien and the salients of 
Ecuador as the least-known continental 
seacoast on either of the American 
continents. The record of his trip is 
included in volumes of typed and neatly 
bound notes with photographs and 
field sketches pasted onto proper pages. 
He has kept records of this sort for 
every expedition he has made. The 
collection of notebooks makes an im- 
pressive library. 

Mrs. Murphy and the three children, 
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Photo by Van Campen Heilner 


INTERVIEW BETWEEN DR. MURPHY AND BLUE-FOOTED BOOBY 
at El Muerto Island, Gulf of Guayaquil 


themselves seasoned travelers, have 
frequently accompanied Dr. Murphy 
on his expeditions to South America 
and elsewhere. 

When not poking around some 
strange seacoast or busy with his 
museum research and exhibition, Dr. 
Murphy is off hob-nobbing with ocean- 
ographers, geographers and  geo- 
physicists. He is a member of such 
organizations as the Association of 
American Geographers and the Ameri- 
can Geophysical Union. In between 
these activities he delivers frequent 
lectures on Conservation. 

His abiding interest in the conserva- 
tion of all natural resources stems from 
a broad knowledge of natural history 
and of the sad record of exploitation in 
North America. As far back as 1915 
he profoundly stirred a national audi- 
ence of club women at the San Francisco 
World's Fair with an address on the 
smuggling of Egret plumes, based upon 
his personal investigations. 

In 1921 Dr. Murphy was elected a 
Director of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies, filling the vacancy 
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created by the death of the renowned 
naturalist, Dr. J. A. Allen. In 1929 he 
succeeded the late Dr. Jonathan Dwight 
as Treasurer of the organization, and in 
1937 he was elected President following 
the three successive terms of Mr. Kermit 
Roosevelt. 

Notwithstanding a very busy life, 
Dr. Murphy finds timie to relax. His 
idea of a rest is to go tramping around 
the country. On these hikes he watches 
birds for their beauty, putting aside 
their scientific aspect. He gave up 
tennis for lack of the time necessary to 
play a finished game. He has been a 
horseback rider all his life; he also 
likes to sail a boat and is a fine 
swimmer. (He was on the swimming 
team at college.) 

As for his plans, his next expedition, 
he hopes, will be back to the Pacific 
coast of Colombia. There is still « lot 
to be learned about that wild strecch 
of country and the ocean offshore 

Incidentally, if you see Dr. Mur hy 
towering above the others at sme 
Audubon meeting, you'll probably v on- 
der how tall he is. He is six feet t’ vee. 


New England Migration Flyways 


By Ludlow Griscom 


PART I 


I. General Discussion 


HERE has been much use and abuse 

in recent years of the terms migra- 
tion routes and flyways. Some people 
have gone so far as to argue that there 
is really no such thing as, for instance, 
the concept of an ‘Atlantic flyway,’ 
which the Biological Survey finds useful 
in its special work with waterfowl; it 
is at least open to attack. A more 
moderate caution has recently been 
published by W. L. McAtee (Auk, 1940, 
p. 135), who points out quite correctly 
that there is no locality in this country 
where some migrating birds do not 
occur, and far more birds fly over it 
than alight. 

We have here a very important dis- 
tinction, which is of far greater interest 
to the observer than is its biological 
importance. The actual path over the 
earth's surface traversed by a certain 
species of bird, going from a known 
breeding area to a known wintering 
ground, is one thing. Possibly, a very 
different thing is the degree to which 
it alights in numbers during the course 
of its annual journeys over this area. 
This is the part that arouses the in- 
terest of the observer. All too often, 
as Mr. McAtee points out, favorable 
topographic or habitat factors are 
responsible for the presence or absence 
of a particular species in a particular 
localicry, and the matter has no further 


biolozical significance. But we are in 
of losing sight of another im- 
t point. With most of our land 


dangc: 
port 


birds, the migration route is a broad 
belt, expressible in terms of degrees of 
longitude. The question arises whether 
there is any part of this belt over which 
the very great majority of individuals 
travel, without any obvious topo- 
graphic or habitat factors to account 
for it. In many cases the answer to 
this question must be in the affirmative. 

The Greater Snow Goose, for in- 
stance, is known to gather on a certain 
marsh on the St. Lawrence River north- 
east of Quebec every fall. From here 
over ninety per cent of the individuals 
in existence fly to their quarters in 
North Carolina, normally without any 
stop, and at so great a height that they 
are not perceived by observers on the 
ground. This is surely a migration 
route, if the English word is used with- 
out any special pedantic significance, 
but if anyone chooses to speak of it 
as a ‘flyway,’ he is equally within 
his rights. The evidence indicates that 
the few Geese that do occasionally 
alight, or fly sufficiently low to be ob- 
served, are in trouble of one kind or 
another, while those recorded on the 
New England coast and Long Island 
are ‘out of course’ to the eastward. If 
we accept the vague colonial records 
and believe that the Snow Goose 
formerly occurred regularly in flocks, 
we can only infer that formerly the 
total number of individuals was much 
greater and that, consequently, the 
migration belt was wider. We have 
here, however, an ideal illustration of a 
species with an exceedingly narrow 
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Although the migration belt of the Canada Goose covers the entire continent, in New England 
its two principal fall routes are narrow: {1} down the inside coast; {2} down the outside coast 
from Nova Scotia to the outer edge of the Cape. 


migration route, with no really favor- 
able or preferred habitats en route. 
By way of contrast let us consider 
the Canada Goose. Its migration belt 
covers the whole of New England. 
Probably there is not a square mile of it 
over which a flock of Canada Geese 
does not fly occasionally, including the 
city of Boston and the summit of Mt. 
Washington! But there is no question 
of the fact that there are two principal 
fall routes in New England, (1) down 
the inside coast from the Bay of Fundy 
across the base of Cape Cod, (2) down 
the outside from Nova Scotia to the 
outer edge of the Cape. Two to three 
times as many birds use route 1 as 
compared with route 2, and the former 
average a month earlier than the 
second. The two combined account for 
at least ninety per cent of the Geese in 
New England, though I am perfectly 
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aware that the species flies regularly 
Over various interior routes and oc- 
casionally alights in a few favorable 
lakes, reservoirs, and marshes. 

A very different point is brought out 
by using the Tennessee Warbler as an 
example. It occurs, at least occasion- 
ally, in every part of Massachusetts. 
In many sections it is very rare, in most 
it is rare, and in only two can it be 
called regular but uncommon. These 
are, naturally enough, the two principal 
Warbler highways in the state, the 
Connecticut River valley and a narrow 
belt near the coast, west of the sandy 
coastal plain and east of the uplands. 


But if we consider the whole migr.tion 
belt of this Warbler in the latitu.'e of 
riles 


Massachusetts, it is nearly 2000 
wide, and the eastern edge of the 
principal migration route is 300 niles 
At Ithaca, in ce :tral 


west of Boston. 


it 


NEW ENGLAND MIGRATION FLYWAYS 


New York State, for instance, 100 to 
150 Tennessee Warblers can be seen in a 
morning stroll in the city limits after 
a good late May ‘wave.’ This is more 
Tennessees than the most active ob- 
server Can see in eastern Massachusetts 
in ten years. We are now prepared to 
ask whether there is any such thing as a 
‘principal migration route’ of the 
Tennessee Warbler in Massachusetts, 
or, for that matter, in New England. 
The answer to this question will de- 
pend primarily upon how local is the 
viewpoint of the observer, and this will 
control his definition of the term 
‘principal migration route.’ From a 
continental viewpoint, the answer will 
be no; from a Massachusetts viewpoint, 
it would be the two Warbler highways 
already defined, but the observer resi- 
dent on the outer arm of Cape Cod will 
insist that his region is within the 
migration route of this Warbler, and 


he could prove that it occurs princi- 
pally at the southern tip rather than 
the northern two-thirds of the outer 
edge. He never heard of the abundance 
of this Warbler in western New York. 

We have, therefore, two types of 
migration routes, one a very narrow 
one with few or no stops en route, and, 
second, the more usual type, where the 
path of the migrating host is a more or 
less broad belt. This is divisible into 
two Categories. In one, any concentra- 
tion of individuals is due to favorable 
topographic or habitat features, like 
the concentration of our commoner 
Warblers in the Hudson and Connecti- 
cut River valleys. In the other, we 
have a principal or primary migration 
flyway, which has nothing to do with 
favorable topographic features. The 
Connecticut River valley, while a 
primary flyway for the Magnolia War- 
bler, is purely secondary for the Ten- 


A more or less broad belt represents most migration routes, migrants concentrating because 
of favorable habitat factors. New England is not part of the main migratory highway 
of the Tennessee Warbler, although it does have locally favored routes in this area. 
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Photo by Allan D. Cruickshank 


CLARION NOTES FROM SERRIED RANKS ANNOUNCE THEIR COMING AND 
GOING. During migration there is probably not a square mile of New England over 
which a flock of Canada Geese does not pass. 


nessee. The Tennessee Warbler is merely 
an illustration of a principle applying to 
all migratory land birds that winter in 
the tropics. This Warbler enters the 
United States in southern Texas in a 
narrow belt less than 100 miles wide. As 
it proceeds northward, this belt becomes 
ever wider, spreading out fanwise from 
west toeast. The number of individuals 
is always fewest on the outer edges of 
the belt. As we proceed northward 
the migration pathway is gradually 
dissipated as the southern limits of the 
breeding range are reached, and more 
and more individuals drop off. For 
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instance, the Crested Flycatcher has no 
definite migration highway in Massa- 
chusetts because too few individuals 
breed north of that state. To return to 
the Canada Goose, we have a species 
whose migration belt covers the entire 
continent from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. Nevertheless the coast of New 
England is on one of its primary m:gra- 
tion flyways. It would be superiicial 
to say that the presence of favoruble 
marshes for rest and food (halitat 
factors) was the chief reason, as ninety 
per cent of them fly down the New 
England coast without stopping. 
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Il. The Systematic Viewpoint 

In discussing New England migration 
flyways, there are two methods of ap- 
proach. The soundest is to begin with 
the birds themselves, building up from 
particulars to generalizations. The 
Connecticut River valley is a migratory 
flyway because many species of birds 
and millions of individuals fly up it, 
whereas fewer species and a far smaller 
number of individuals pass northward 
over and through wide areas immedi- 
ately to the east and west. In a sense 
it is the sum of a series of particulars. 
The second method of approach might 
be termed the geographic, which is a 
description of the highways them- 
selves, just where they are and in what 
direction they run, with lists of the 
birds using them. 

There are several reasons why I 
wish to emphasize the systematic ap- 
proach. As our knowledge increases, 
we discover that more and more species 
of birds have special migratory routes 
or variations from one season to another. 
After all, the migration of any bird 
through New England is a part of the 
life history of that species. If sufficient 
attention is paid to detail, hardly any 
two will be exactly alike. I have re- 
flected on this for some time, and I can 
write biographical sketches of the mi- 
gration routes through New England 
of over 200 species of birds; no two 
sketches will be the same. The most 
difficult are, of course, the most abun- 
dant. It is either my ignorance, a lack 
of precise detail, or perhaps my failure 
properly to digest and assimilate the 
available data, that makes me quite 
unable to write a sketch of the migra- 
tion routes of the Robin through New 
England. With the exception of the 
sandy coastal plain and the tops of the 


mountains, it seems to me as if the 
whole width of New England is its 
migration route, but I don’t really 
belie ¢ it for a moment. 


Another reason for the systematic 
approach appears when we compare 
adjacent areas. A swarm of birds rushes 
south down a river valley like the 
Connecticut, but this river dies about 
half way down the Sound shore of 
Connecticut. What happens to these 
birds next? At the same time another 
contingent is using the coastal highway 
near Boston, and the evidence available 
shows that this contingent also pro- 
ceeds down the Sound shore of Con- 
necticut. It would appear to follow 
that south and west of the mouth of the 
Connecticut River these two streams of 
migrants would coalesce, and one would 
consequently suppose that observers in 
Connecticut west of this river mouth 
would report an abundance of migrants 
far in excess of the numbers reported 
by observers at Springfield and Boston. 
It can be stated positively that they 
do nothing of the kind. Excellent 
groups of observers have scoured the 
country around New Haven. A. A. 
Saunders, who worked this area in his 
youth, has now been for years at Fair- 
field, and other people have been or 
are working at other centers. It may 
be contended that some of the Con- 
necticut River valley contingent jump 
across the Sound to Orient Point, Long 
Island, thus serving as the source of 
supply for the thin stream of Warblers 
that wanders down Long Island in fall. 
While this is highly probable, the fact 
still remains that the sum of the War- 
blers seen in a given year by two compe- 
tent observers at Orient and Fairfield 
will come nowhere near equaling the 
total attained by two equally compe- 
tent observers at Springfield and a stra- 
tegic point in eastern Massachusetts. 

Before discussing this apparent para- 
dox further, let us look at the May 
Warbler migration near Boston. I have 
already roughly defined the principal 
migration belt near the coast. At 
Boston it is exceedingly narrow. Cam- 
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Photo by Allan D. Cruickshank 


THE FOX SPARROW VARIES IN NUMBERS AND SPEED OF ITS PASSAGE. 
Although usually fairly common, there is sometimes a bumper year in some sections of New 
England when it floods the country for several weeks in spring. 


bridge and Belmont, just west of 
Boston, are in it. It is a relative waste 
of time to look for Warblers in the 
much more extensive woodlands of 
Brookline only five miles east of Cam- 
bridge, and it is a complete waste of 
time to look for them 10 miles further 
west at Concord. Proceeding straight 
north from Cambridge and Belmont, 
all vestiges of concentration disappear 
until we reach the Merrimac River in 
New Hampshire at the point where its 
valley runs north and south. A great 
deal of field work is done in Essex 
County, which is north of Boston in 
one sense, but is actually chiefly east. 
Everybody knows that Warblers are 
much less common in Essex County 
than in Cambridge and Belmont, and 
the reason is that the territory is en- 
tirely east of the main flyway. But on 
a morning when a ‘wave’ arrives, and 
the trees in Cambridge and Belmont are 
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‘dripping’ with birds, the place to go 
in Essex County is the dunes of Plum 
Island, just as far east of the flyway 
as we can get! Are we perhaps mis- 
taken, and is there another flyway for 
Warblers right along the outer coast? 
The answer is no, because no Warblers 
are to be found on the beaches south of 
Boston. Plum Island is ‘good’ for 
Warblers because it is exactly north- 
east of the area of concentration of the 
main flyway, and Warbler ‘waves’ take 
place with strong southwest breezes 
and rapidly rising temperature. Actu- 
ally, the Plum Island dunes are a very 
poor place for Warblers, and the birds 
are there not from choice but of neces- 
sity. First of all, they were affected by 
the wind and drifted northeastw.rd. 
Faced with Plum Island versus the 
alternative of starting out over the open 
ocean, they choose Plum Island. ‘he 
real facts are that Plum Island » a 


natural trap for migrants under certain 
conditions, and that it is an ideal place 
for the observer to see the migrants. 
Several morals can be drawn from 
these two illustrations. First, there is 
much more point than at first meets 
the eye in Mr. McAtee’s dismissal of 
‘favorable topographic features’ as of 
no fundamental importance in determin- 
ing migration flyways. With many 
birds in many areas, I feel convinced that 
alleged migration routes are little more 
than a combination of factors favorable 
to the observer rather than the birds. 
Secondly, I have for many years been 
studying wind direction and velocity 
in connection with migrating birds, 
and I have become increasingly con- 
vinced that moderate breezes have more 
effect than is realized. I think I can 
show that much of the variation in 
numbers in two successive seasons is 
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explainable in terms of wind direction 
and velocity. For instance, May, 1939, 
saw the greatest Warbler flights ever 
recorded near Boston. It was a very 
cold and backward spring with frosts 
up to May 15, after which warm 
weather came suddenly with partic- 
ularly strong and continuous south- 
west winds. Ordinarily, observers in 
the Connecticut River valley see about 
three times as many Warblers as we do 
in Boston, but last year we came out a 
little ahead. In other words, the so- 
called primary migration highway of 
New England can cease to be so, pro- 
vided that the proper combination of 
circumstances occurs. The case of the 
Fox Sparrow is another illustration. 
It is particularly variable in numbers 
and the speed of its passage in spring. 
Near Boston it is usually fairly com- 
mon, but in poor years only two or 


WINTERS LARGELY SOUTH OF NEW ENGLAND. 


When alewives begin to run upstream in April, observers in this region look for flocks of these 
graceful birds moving north along the coasts in a leisurely fashion. 


Photo by Allan D. Cruickshank 
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three small flocks will fall to the active 
observer, while occasionally there is a 
bumper year, when this Sparrow floods 
the country for several weeks. The 
same variation is reported in the Con- 
necticut valley, except that the poorest 
years are never quite so poor as in the 
east. But the two places never have a 
very good or a very poor flight the same 
year. It would seem that these two 
routes are in part complementary, and 
that the explanation must be sought in 
conditions much farther south and west 
than Massachusetts. 

My illustrations also bring out a 
third important principle. Locally 
favorable factors of topography or 
weather conditions will cause a local 
area of concentration, followed by 
diffusion when these conditions cease 
to exist. This undoubtedly explains the 
disappearance of the accumulation of 
fall transients in western coastal Con- 
necticut. The birds are there, but are 
diffused over a wide area of favorable 
habitats, instead of being concentrated 
in a narrow river valley. It is the ob- 
server who cannot find so many in a 
limited area in a limited time. 

We may now return to our continental 
viewpoint, and refresh our minds with 
tangible realities in the way of migra- 
tion routes. There really is an Atlantic 
coast flyway for the Canada Goose, 
regardless of the local presence or 
absence of favorable alighting spots, 
regardless of wind and temperature 
variations, regardless of how many do 
not stop in a particular locality, regard- 
less of how many a local observer hap- 
pens to see in any one year. The prin- 
cipal migration route of the Tennessee 
Warbler is several hundred miles west 
of Boston, regardless of topographic 
features, natural concentration areas, 
and wind velocities, and this fact re- 
mains true even when there comes a 
spring when this Warbler is excep- 
tionally numerous in New England. 
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Two general principles may be for- 
mulated: (1) As our study becomes 
more and more local, a host of minor 
factors appears, seasonal variation from 
year to year becomes more and more 
important, and finally we are involved 
in such a maze of perplexing and 
baffling complications that we can no 
longer be sure whether our supposed 
area of concentration is true in terms 
of advantage to the birds themselves 
or to the observers. (2) These com- 
plexities increase with those groups of 
birds where large areas of the region 
under consideration offer favorable habi- 
tats for food and rest, and where the 
birds’ powers of flight are relatively 
weak and influenced by slight differ- 
ences in temperature and wind velocity. 
Our April and May land-bird migrants 
are mostly in this category. Over 
eighty per cent of the area of Massa- 
chusetts is good enough for our migrat- 
ing Warblers, and if necessary they can 
get some food and rest in the outer 
beach dunes. If the wind velocity steps 
up from 15 to 25 miles an hour, the 
migration path of the moment is ap- 
preciably altered; if the wind becomes 
still stronger, many get into serious 
trouble or are blown far out of course. 
But with the Knot, for instance, only a 
minute decimal of one per cent of the 
area of Massachusetts affords them a 
really favorable habitat. Their powers 
of flight are unaffected by anything 
short of a hurricane; no freak weather 
in the historic period ever forced a flock 
of Knots to alight in a wood so far as 
we know; they do not rush south in 
cool waves, nor is migration suspended 
during heat waves, and in default of a 
good alighting ground that catches 
their eye, they are perfectly willing to 
continue a couple of hundred miles 
further until they find one. No wonder 
it is perfectly simple to be precise about 
the migration route of the Knot through 
New England! 


THIS MUTE SWAN WAS EASILY APPROACHED 


in Long Island's Great South Bay by means of a 
small speedboat. All pictures were taken at 1/500 
of a second with a Leica camera and 135 mm. lens. 


Photos by Mallett Kimball 


THE BIRD GATHERS MOM! NTUM 


as is shown by the long stv: %e of the 
foot and start of the use of 1 ¢ wings. 


WINGS ARE COMING MORE INTO PLAY 


1s they start to lift the body off the water. 


RUNNING ON THE SURFACE 


Its feet make splashes on the water 
that show the distance betwee 
Steps. 
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STARTING TO CLEAR THE WATER 


The feet fold up and wing feathers are 
fully extended to get more purchase on 
the air 
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UNDER WAY 


The Swan's flight 
boat, traveling at 20 miles per hour, behind. 


Tricks of Bird Photography 


By Roger T. Peterson 


OME psychologists would insist 

that our pursuit of birds is a remote 
survival from primitive times, when 
every man had to hunt to keep alive. 
This would seem to be most true of bird- 
listing, where the sport lies in bagging 
birds with a glass, especially new or 
rare species. For that matter any 
earnest occupation could be regarded 
as a Civilized substitution for hunting. 
Although few men now need to hunt 
for food, the urge is there in modified 
form. Millions still shoot for sport; 
others, with a distaste for the taking of 
life, subconsciously enjoy the thrills of 
the chase by shooting their quarry with 
acamera. This takes greater skill than 
handling firearms but there are not so 
many prohibitions and _ limitations. 
There are no open or closed seasons; no 
protected species; no bag limits. The 
same bird can be ‘shot’ again and again, 
yet live to give pleasure to others be- 
side the photographer. The pictorial 
trophies give a more tangible quality 
to bird study. 

There are two or three principal 
points of view among those who photo- 
graph birds. The more scientific-minded 
group maintains that photographs of 
birds should be more than just pictures; 
they should be records of incidents in 
the life histories of birds. Dr. Arthur 
A. Allen's work falls into this category. 
Although he takes a great many artistic 
and interesting shots, he strives chiefly 
to get series that illustrate a point or 
tell . story. The other faction con- 
centrites on beautiful bird pictures, 


attractive in pose and composition, 
whether they portray anything of 
scientific significance or not. One sec- 
tion of this latter group may be repre- 
sented by such persons as Allan Cruick- 
shank and Samuel Grimes, both well 
known to Birp-Lore readers, who 
photograph birds from the viewpoint 
which Fuertes used in his paintings— 
typical poses in direct lighting, with 
the details and geometry of feather 
pattern shown to advantage. Others, 
like Lorene Squire and Albert Dixon 
Simmons, photograph birds the way 
Frank Benson paints them. . . with 
an eye for composition, values, and 
third dimensional activity, rather than 
for highly detailed portraits. Thus the 
scientist and artist both find expression 
through the impersonal eye of the lens. 

The vast improvement in cameras, 
films and accessories during the past 
few years has made the sport of photog- 
raphy in general far more satisfactory, 
and now thousands pursue the hobby 
where there used to be hundreds. A 
proportionate increase can be seen in 
those who turn to wildlife as their 
principal theme. Some of these are 
discouraged almost as soon as they 
start, for they are often much better 
photographers than naturalists. It 
takes some knowledge of the birds 
themselves to know how to outwit 
them, for, after all, they will not 
obligingly pose at our suggestion the 
way our human friends will. 

Half the fun of nature photography 
lies in doing the finishing work our- 
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Photo by Mallett Kimball 


REMARKABLE DEFINITION AND DEPTH OF FOCUS in this portrait of a Red-breasted 
Nuthatch were made possible by flash equipment, synchronized with the camera for daytime use. 


selves. The tense moments in the dark- 
room, waiting for the developer to etch 
the image on the milky surface of the 
emulsion, are almost equal to the ex- 
citing minutes in the blind. Even more 
important to the very best results are 
the printing and enlarging. Only ex- 
periments with different papers and 
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careful composition of the picture will 
bring out the most in a negative. This 
takes time and patience—sometimes 
more than busy people can afford. The 
majority of photo finishers, however, 
do a very respectable job, and can be 
trusted with even the most valued 
negatives. 


A Code of Ethics 

Frequently we see bald cases of nature 
faking in photography. It is not 
difficult to spot such pictures. Even in 
some of our standard ornithological 
works, such pictures have crept in. We 
have seen photographs in which two 
pictures were pieced together, but the 
inconsistency in perspective gave the 
deceit away. We have also seen, in a 
European photographic annual, a prize- 
winning salon print purported to be of 
‘wild’ Geese which was in reality an 
indoor shot of the mounted birds in the 
flying bird hall of an American museum. 

It might be well to discuss here what 
is fair and what is not in photography— 
just where to draw the line. Countless 
thousands of the photographs of birds 
that are taken do not duplicate con- 
ditions exactly as they are in nature. 
For example, if we photograph a Chick- 
adee at a feeding station, the bird has 
been lured there by an artificial food 
supply. If we pose three or four young 
birds of a brood together on the same 
perch, so that we can photograph the 
parents when they come to feed them, 
we are departing slightly from natural 
circumstances, because young birds 
usually separate shortly after leaving 
the nest. It is highly unlikely that they 
would sit together in one spot. If we 
use flash equipment, we are resorting to 
an artificial source of light, not sun- 
light. We might go on and cite scores 
of other methods used in photography, 
which might, if analyzed, seem to be a 
departure from nature, but most of 
these seem to us to be legitimate parts 
of the photographer's bag of tricks. 
For, first of all, the birds photographed 
are not being restrained. The Chicka- 
dee coming to the feeding shelf is doing 
so of its own free will; the parent that 
drops down to the perch to feed its 
young is doing so because it wants to. 

On the other hand, one’s conscience 
should not allow the photographing of 
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a bird tied to a perch, be it a young 
bird, captured Owl or anything else. 
If a brood of young Great Horned Owls 
or Duck Hawks, found on a cliff in a 
position difficult to photograph, were 
removed by the photographer to some 
cave or ledge lower down, and the 
picture passed off as showing the actual 
nesting-site of these birds, it would be 
deceitful. Similarly, a nest removed 
from a tree top to a spot where it can be 
more easily photographed is unethical. 
Pictures of wing-clipped or sick birds 
represented as wild birds have no place 
in the photographer's album. 

If, on the other hand, we wish to 
secure a picture of a Kingfisher on a 
perch outside its nest-hole, and we 
temporarily put a piece of cotton in 
the hole so that the bird will stay out- 
side on the perch for us, we are within 
bounds. The honest photographer will 
have no difficulty in deciding where 
the line is to be drawn. 

No photographic activity that en- 
dangers the lives of birds, their eggs or 
young is worth risking. We once heard 
a bird photographer tell just how long 
it takes the sun to bake naked young 
Pelicans, and how long young Herons 
can stand the heat. The pictures he 
got were certainly not worth the lives 
sacrificed. Eggs should not be exposed 
to the heat of the sun for too long a 
period, especially on the hot sands of 
beaches, where Terns nest, or in rooker- 
ies of some of the larger wading birds. 
Consecutive visits by photographers 
are dangerous, as are visits of even a few 
minutes during the heat of day. Erect 
a blind so the birds will return to 
their cares oblivious of your presence. 
Even in photographing nests of song 
birds with eggs or small young, it is 
best not to expose them to the sun for 
too long a period. For this reason, the 
writer is inclined toward the use of 
synchronized flash equipment, so that 
the work can be done on a cloudy day 
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or in the shade. Once young birds have 
fully feathered out, these precautions 
are not so necessary. 

In photographing a nest, do not dis- 
turb it too much. Tie back obstructing 
foliage temporarily, but do not break 
it off or remove it. In photographing 
nests on the ground, be especially care- 
ful not to cause too much disturbance, as 
a well-defined trail attracts the attention 
of cats and other ground predators. 

Bird photographers, following the 
progress of nests, will probably be 
discouraged by the large percentage 
that meet with disaster. Under normal 
conditions between 50 and 65 per cent 
of the nests of small birds are destined 
to failure through natural causes. Bird 
photography should not impose an ad- 
ditional strain on the natural mortality. 
In over fifteen years of photography, 
the writer has never, to his knowledge, 
been responsible for the premature in- 
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jury or death of any of the birds he has 
photographed. Without a sense of re 
sponsibility or a code of ideals when we 
photograph birds, we are not fulfilling 
our obligations as good conservationists 


Cameras 


There are now many cameras on the 
market ranging from those that cost 
only a dollar or two to those that run 
into the hundreds. The finer and more 
complicated the camera, the more 
difficult it is to use properly. For best 
results, bird photography requires a 
camera that has a long bellows exten- 
sion and a lens of long focal length, but 
even a simple little camera of the 
Brownie or Kodak type, if fitted with a 
portrait attachment, will get fair re- 
sults. These attachments cost about 
seventy-five cents. Most small cameras, 
and those of fixed focus, do not allow 
pictures to be taken closer than six feet. 


A BACKGROUND OF EVEN VALUE enhances this picture of a Bay-breasted Warbler. By 
using a wide opening the shadowy background was thrown so far out of focus that it blended into 
a smooth dark tone. 
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Photo by Roger T. Peters 
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«4 
Photo by Allan D, Cruickshank 


FULLY FLEDGED, BUT UNABLE TO FLUTTER MORE THAN A FEW FEET. By 
using a blind, the parent Tree Swallows were easily photographed when they came tofeed their young. 


At that distance, with the short lens 
with which these cameras are usually 
equipped, a nest or young bird would 
look very small. The portrait attach- 
ment makes it possible to take the same 
picture at three feet. Even so, most 
birds in a Kodak picture will be small, 
but if the picture is sharp, it can be en- 
larged. In using portrait attachments, 
distances must be measured carefully 
and the camera preferably placed on a 
tripod or some other support. 

A camera with a somewhat longer 


bellows extension, and a ground glass 
with which to focus, is much more 
practical for nature photography. There 


are many such outfits on the market, 
some of which can be obtained second- 
hand at very reasonable prices. The 
chief \ifficulty is that they must be used 
on a tripod when doing close work. 


The focusing is done on the ground glass 
in the back, then this is removed, and 
the 


pack adapter put in, in prepara- 


tion for the picture. Although not as 
convenient to use as Certain other types 
of cameras, the results are often first- 
rate. 

More expensive than these, and used 
by most of the top-notch bird photog- 
raphers, are the cameras of the Graflex 
or Reflex type where the full-size image 
can be seen on the ground glass up to 
the moment of exposure. Many natural- 
ists like best those taking a 4 x 5 inch 
negative and equipped with double ex- 
tension bellows. On a camera of this 
size, a lens with a focal length of ten 
inches and a maximum opening of 
F 4-5 is very useful. Lenses with a 
longer focal length of from 15 to 17 
inches act as telephoto lenses and give 
larger images. In ordinary field photog- 
raphy, when a blind is not used, a long 
focal length has great advantages. The 
chief disadvantage of the 4x § size is 
that it is very heavy and tiring to carry; 
the 314 x 414 is less taxing on the arms. 
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0 by Roger T. Peterson 


SLOW FLIERS, LIKE THE NIGHT HERON, CAN OFTEN BE STOPPED NICELY with 
exposures of about 1/200 of a second. Most fight pictures should be taken faster than this. 


Because of the unwieldy size of the 
big cameras, the miniature type was 
invented. The Leica and the Contax 
are familiar examples. Most of these 
Cameras are quite expensive and are of 
little use in bird work unless equipped 
with a 135 mm. (6-inch) or longer lens. 
It is very easy to use equipment of this 
type. Birds can frequently be shot from 
the car window or by stalking. The 
main disadvantage is that the very 
small film surface makes it hard to get 
the best quality in enlargements. Some 
long-focus lenses do not allow as close an 
approach to objects as might be desired, 
so unless especially equipped, the mini- 
ature type camera is often better for 
large birds than for small species. 

There has been much violent discus- 
sion as to the relative merits of the large 
Reflex cameras and the Miniatures. 
Both have advantages and disadvan- 
tages, and there are hybrid types that 
combine some of the features of both. 
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A Few Tricks 

Bird photography can offer more 
exciting moments, give greater satis- 
faction and make one more observant 
of the ways of birds than almost any- 
thing else; but it can be bitterly dis- 
appointing, at first, even to those who 
know the technique of photography 
quite well. The methods are specialized. 
Only experience will show what will 
work and what will not. Best results 
cannot be gotten by snapping at ran- 
dom. Each picture should be planned 
carefully. The surest way to get best 
results is to use a blind, such as one 
of those described below. Some of 
the miniature cameras can be equipped 
with a remote-control device, w/ich 
makes it possible to place the camera 
within two or three feet of a perch or 
nest and take the pictures from a dis- 
tance, by means of a pull cord. A second 
cord winds the film to the next piciure. 
In this way the camera can be sc: up 


high in a tree, within a few feet of a 
Hawk's nest, and a series of pictures 
taken without the photographer's 
having to climb up and disturb the 
bird between exposures. On most 
cameras, a string can be attached to the 
shutter release, and a single picture 
taken from a distance in much the 
same Way. 

The feeding station is the best place 
for the beginner in wildlife photog- 
raphy to acquire his skill, but surpris- 
ingly few good photographs of winter 
birds exist for the reason that they are 
hastily taken, poorly composed and 
have blotchy backgrounds. Yet there 
is little excuse for this. The birds are 
tame; they come again and again to the 
same spot, so if a picture is ruined, it 
can be tried over again. Do not be 
satisfied with unnatural-looking por- 
traits of the birds at the edge of the tray 
or clinging to the suet-cage. Set up 
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some attractive studio props, such as 
pine branches with cones, weather- 
beaten logs or twisted branches that 
the birds must sit on before coming to 
the food. Choose a spot in good light, 
with a background of an even tone— 
smooth unbroken shadow, snow, or 
sky. In taking a light reading, or 
guessing at the exposure against bright 
or snowy backgrounds, remember it is 
the bird, not the bright sunny back- 
ground that should be well timed. It is 
safer to err on the side of over-exposure. 
Too many photographs of winter birds 
show as dull silhouettes on a back- 
ground of white. 

Messy, spotty backgrounds that re- 
sult from mixed sunlight and shadows 
on out-of-focus leaves and branches 
spoil most bird pictures. Choose a 
background of even value, if you can, 
or throw the focus out so completely 
that you get a smoothly blended back- 


A FULTON FISH-MARKET HERRING GULL PROTESTS. Bird pictures with action are 
more interesting than mere portraits. 


Photo by Roger T. Peterson 
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ground. This can be done by using the 
widest opening the camera allows, and 
focusing critically on the perch. At 
other times it is advisable to have as 
much in focus as possible. The more 
the aperture is cut down, the greater 
this depth of focus will be, but it must 
be remembered that the light will be 
reduced correspondingly. It is thus 
more difficult to use a speed that will 
stop motion (1/100th or 1/200th of a 
second), unless the sunlight is very 
brilliant or flash equipment is used. 


Flash Equipment 

Flash equipment, synchronized for 
daytime use, has been used by a few 
nature photographers to great ad- 
vantage. By setting the flash off within 
three or four feet of the bird, the lens 
can be stopped down as far as F-22 or 
F-32, or even F-45, depending on the 
size of the bulb used. This assures ex- 
treme depth and definition, as well as 
adequate exposure. The distances be- 
tween the flash and the subject should 
be measured fairly carefully, as the 
light diminishes very rapidly with 
distance. One would think that a flash 
of light set off in a bird's face would 
shock it out of its wits, but this does 
not seem to be the case. Some birds 
at feeding stations continue eating as 
if nothing happened. Even birds at the 
nest seem to be frightened more by the 
sudden click of the shutter than by the 
flash. After all, they are probably ac- 
customed to blinding flashes of light- 
ning during summer storms. The flash 
technique solves the problem of photo- 
graphing birds on cloudy days, and in 
the dense shade of woodlands. It also 
eliminates the necessity of subjecting 
nests and eggs to the glare of the hot 
sun while waiting for the parent to 
return. For most small birds, a mini- 
mum shutter speed of 1/200th of a 
second should be used, as otherwise 
there is likely to be some movement. 
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Flight Pictures 

Pictures of flying birds are most easily 
taken with the reflex type camera, 
where the bird can be followed in the 
ground glass and focused upon up to 
the moment of exposure. In the mini- 
ature type cameras, focusing is ac- 
complished through a small range finder 
in which a double image appears. 
When the two images coincide, the 
focus is sharp. One excellent way of 
taking ‘wing shots’ with this equip- 
ment is not to adjust the focus while 
following the bird, but to set it at an 
arbitrary distance, and then follow the 
bird through the range finder. The 
moment the two birds join together 
to make one in the range finder, the 
picture is snapped. The flight picture 
of the Black-crowned Night Heron was 
taken in this way. Some photogra- 
phers, in taking flight shots with a mini- 
ature camera and a long lens, determine 
an approximate point where the birds 
should pass, focus upon it, and then 
use the view finder to take the picture. 
(The view finder is distinct from the 
range finder and shows how much area 
is covered by the picture.) Flight shots 
should be taken for the most part at 
speeds of 1/500th of a second or even 
higher if the light and film speed will 
permit. The faster films, however, are 
likely to be grainy unless a fine-grain 
developer is used. Herring Gulls, 
Herons and other slow fliers can often 
be stopped nicely with exposures of 
about 1/200th of a second. 


This article will be continued in th. next 
issue of Birp-Lore and extended :» i- 


clude the photography of water birds, sts, 
and young birds. Besides a discuss om of 
blinds, there will also be a section d voted 
to the specialized technique of photo: °aph- 


ing flowers, insects and other wildlif. 


NE month we are snowed under 

here at Audubon House with the 
Christmas Census; the next, all records 
are broken by the great storm that 
swept the South and, reaching icy 
fingers into the very tip of Florida, it 
disrupted all expectations and brought 
death to quantities of birds and other 
wildlife, especially insects and fish. In- 
evitably this sort of news takes over the 
front pages of this report of your 
Executive Director. In fact, he himself 
flew south by plane to survey the 
situation. 

Before giving you the details, how- 
ever, we are happy to state that, de- 
structive as the storm was to the wild- 
life, there is probably nothing irrepar- 
able about the damage; the setback is 
not as grave as it is regrettable. It is 
nothing new in bird life in the South, 
nothing that wildlife has not, literally, 
weathered time and again. 

If the following details prove any- 
thing, they only go to show the value 
of the sanctuaries in times of destruction 
and starvation for the birds. For our 
wardens, in spite of snow, sleet, gales, 
influenza, hell and high (and alarmingly 
low) water, kept in the field, fed the 
famished waterfowl, and protected 
them when they congregated tempt- 


ingly in such open water as they could 
find. 


Sanctuaries Wracked by Storms 


OWLING out of the northwest, 
the great freeze of January, which 
hit she southern states, took a heavy 
tol! of wildlife. The whole country 


read it the time of the virtual destruc- 
tion of the Florida citrus crop. Add to 


She “Director ‘Reports 
to You 


this a less-publicized ruin of sugar-cane, 
guava, papaya and other tropical crops, 
and an epidemic of influenza which 
followed on the cold snap, and we can 
readily visualize the truth of Sanctuary 
Director Allen's report that ‘“‘every- 
thing and everybody has been demoral- 
ized’’ by the effects of the disaster. 
““Everything’’ included the birds, 
which were scattered or killed; and the 
research work, interrupted by gales 
and tides that broke off communication 
with the outside world, and left some 
of our field men entirely marooned, with 
their belongings and shelter knocked 
down, flung about, rain-soaked, or 
blown away. The demoralization of 
everybody included not only marooning 
and discomfort, but loss of touch be- 
tween staff members of the same outfit. 
The weather had been bad for days 
before the real fury of the gale burst on 
the South. It hit the Brownsville area 
on the 18th, the Rainey Sanctuary in 
Louisiana on the 19th; on that same 
date the wind rose high in Florida, but 
the state received the real brunt of the 
first blow on the 20th. Each of these 
three areas then suffered not only one 
storm, but what could be distinguished 
as two or three successive blows from 
the fist of Boreas, with eight days of 
freezing or near freezing weather. 
Brownsville experienced snow, sleet, 
and heavy ice coatings on a scale un- 
known in almost half a century. The 
waterways at Rainey have never been 
so frozen in the history of the sanctuary, 
or, some say, in the recollection of the 
oldest inhabitants. In south Florida it 
is the custom to refer back to the great 
freeze of 1895 as epochal. Many 
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Floridians consider that that old record 
has been blown away like a kite in a 
hurricane. 


Nestlings Frozen on Mexican Border 


T BROWNSVILLE, on the 18th, the 
temperature dropped from 70° to 
32° in two hours, falling to 27° during 
the night. Next day icicles hung by 
the eaves. From the sanctuary marshes, 
the day after, the great water birds had 
vanished. The worst freeze came on 
the 23d, followed by a new storm. 
Warden Blanchard found Great Horned 
Owl young frozen to death in their 
nests; another nest contained frozen 
eggs. When the worst was over, it was 
still very cold. Ducks, Geese, Willets, 
Curlew and other shore birds flocked 
in to the thawing marshes, all famished. 
This concentration alarmed Warden 
Blanchard lest it attract the attention 
of illegal hunters, and he kept a special 
watch, not neglecting to give the local 
Mexican population a spiel on conserva- 
tion and law enforcement. 


Ducks Famished at Rainey 
yy was going merrily at Rainey 

just before the norther hit. Super- 
intendent Dick Gordon had been feed- 
ing thousands of Canvas-backs, Pin- 
tails, Mallards, Scaups and Ring-necks, 
Teal, and Shovellers and Geese. Then 
the blow came; all the water that 
wasn't frozen was driven out of the 
marshes and lakes before the wind; 
waterfowl congregated in the canals. 
Here they were fed by Wardens Dewey 
Moore and Gordon. The freeze on the 
marshes, when the sun came out and 
shone upon the glassy casing of ice, was 
a beautiful sight but it merely preceded 
the second norther, which laid Super- 
intendent Gordon low with _ flu. 
Warden Dewey Moore still kept the 
field, and could see thousands of Blue 
Geese and Mallards in the open holes, 
as well as otter and deer. The second 
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freeze was again met by our wardens 
with heavy feeding of the waterfowl]. 


Wintering Birds Perish at Kissimmee 


N THE Kissimmee Prairie, in the 

Lake Okeechobee area, the ground 
froze; Burrowing Owls must have 
temporarily moved to some favored 
spot, for Alexander Sprunt could find 
almost none. When the temperature hit 
29°, the edges of the lake froze; hun- 
dreds of dead fish were found floating; 
vegetation looked as though it had 
been burned; bamboo was killed to the 
ground, coconut palms were badly 
blackened; oddly and fortunately the 
royal palms, nobles of their race, pulled 
through. The effect on the water birds 
was to scatter them far and wide. 
Among song birds, the Tree Swallows, 
Myrtle Warblers, Purple Martins were 
the worst sufferers. They froze or 
starved by the thousands; the roads, 
reports Mr. Sprunt, were spotted with 
smashed Warblers. 


Sanctuary Director Marooned 
on Keys 


NTENSE interest at Audubon House 

was naturally felt for the Spoonbills 
and their human friends, our men on 
Bottlepoint Key. On the 19th, reports 
Sanctuary Director Allen, ‘‘it was 
blowing great guns,’’ and by the 2lst a 
howling northwester carried the mer- 
cury down to 43°, while on the 25th it 
struck 41°. The following day (Janu- 
ary 26) the storm prevented Ed Moore 
from landing with the supply boat; 
the necessaries had to be tossed on the 
dock of the key, leaving Mr. Allen 
stormbound. 

In the lull between the storms, on 
the 27th, Mr. Allen got the skiff out 
and reached the flats south of the key. 
Never had he seen them so extensive, 
for though Florida Bay is practicilly 
tideless, the effect of the wind was to 
drive the water off the shoals. 
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Water Birds Have Tropical Fish 


Banquet 
N THE WAY to Tavernier, the 
nearest settlement, Mr. Allen 
made counts of the dead fish. In a 


stretch of only 125 feet he took a census 
of 107 dead pilchards, 13 silversides, 9 
perch and other miscellaneous species. 
To this list he later added trunkfish, 
tarpon, king mackerel, angelfish, jew- 
fish, snook and sting ray. The cold 
seemed to numb the fish so that they 
floated helplessly on the surface. Un- 
told millions of fish must have perished 
in our southern waters. 

Crowds of people, Mr. Allen found, 
were picking up basketsful of semi- 
conscious groupers, parrotfish, snappers, 
tarpon, and mullet, while Tavernier 
Creek was jammed with prawns making 
for deeper and warmer water. Cor- 
morants, Laughing Gulls, Ring-billed 
Gulls and Royal Terns came to the fish 
dinner. For several days clouds of 
Dowitchers, Yellow-legs, Black-bellied 
Plovers and ‘Peeps’ were moving about 
over the bay, south or southeasterly. 


Gales Hit Spoonbill Rookeries 


NXIOUSLY watching over his 

Spoonbills, Mr. Allen found that 
the young non-breeders drifted before 
the angry elements off to points un- 
known. The breeding pairs, however, 
stuck close all through the cold and 
stormy period, and their feeding 
grounds indeed were increased, rather 
than decreased, by the unprecedentedly 
low water. The live food, or presump- 
tive food materials, of the ‘Pinks’ ap- 
peared relatively unaffected by the 20° 
drop. Indeed, Mr. Allen seized the 
Oppurtunities offered by the parting of 
the waters to make special counts of 
the small fry on the flats, and obtained 
recor! high counts. One sample of 10 


quarts of mud, grass, shells, crabs, etc., 
yield 1226 live animals belonging to 
nine -nera. 
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Pursuing the Elusive ‘Pinks’ 

E LEFT you, in the last report, 

with Sanctuary Director Bob 
Allen hailing the arrival of 71 Spoon- 
bills at his lonely key in Florida Bay, 
where he was “‘trying to take the en- 
vironment apart’’ to find out why 
‘Pink Curlew’ have not made a satis- 
factory comeback on the peninsula. A 
few days later the count of this vanish- 
ing, imperiled species rose to 83 and, 
you'll remember, it was our joyful 
Yule tidings that several pairs were 
nesting. The problem still was: where 
do they feed? where do they scatter 
each day? and what do they eat when 
they get there? 

Up and down the inlets, over and 
round the shoals, round and round the 
keys, and through the aisles of man- 
grove, Allen and the local Audubon 
wardens have hunted the feeding 
grounds of the ‘Pinks.’ They saw Little 
Blues, Louisianas and Great White and 
Ward's Herons. But never a Spoonbill. 
Gales and driving rain, in Florida's 
worst winter in years, did not stop the 
hunt. By boat and by car and trailer 
they combed the tip of Florida, the 
storm now seething through the can- 
vas, sopping everyone and everything, 
or, in rickety old cabins, the rats ‘as 
big as fox squirrels’’ sometimes running 
on their beds. In broad daylight in the 
‘jungle’ of a hammock of royal palms, 
Mr. Allen spotted ‘‘a panther trotting 
along the Ingraham Highway, his lope 
convincingly lion-like and his tongue 
hanging out.”’ 

Then, by skiff through the Home- 
stead Canal, stopping and starting, 
pushing and shoving, lifting and carry- 
ing until our men ran out onto the open 
waters of the canal that traverse the 
‘Glades south of the Fox Lakes area, 
toward Alligator Lake. On all sides 
there were wheeling, crying, preening 
clouds of water birds—Little Blues, 
Snowy Egrets, Wood Ibises, White 
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Pelicans, Blue-winged Teal, Pintails, 
Least Sandpipers, Yellow-legs, Do- 
witchers, Black-bellied and Semi- 
palmated Plovers and Killdeer. Now 
and again a pair of Red-breasted Mer- 
gansers would shoot by, and already 
the American Egrets were showing the 
first indications of bridal plumage. In 
the hurricane-stricken ‘jungle,’ on 
higher land, the trees were lively with 
the little wintering land birds, Black- 
poll and Palm Warblers flitting about, 
Tree Swallows skimming the top of a 
tropical buttonwood. And, from the 
broken stump of a cabbage palm, a Red- 
bellied Woodpecker insistently called. 
Ac Fox Lake only thirteen Spoonbills 
were seen, at this their one-time resort, 
and all but one were pale, immature 
birds. At Alligator Lake, once the 
mecca of the Roseates, now a stark 
ruin stripped of its luxuriant mangrove, 
the Eagle was seen on its eggs in a great 
nest, and Wood Ibises were just finish- 
ing mest construction and beginning 
their egg-laying—silent and sad-look- 
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Photo by Alexander Sprunt, Jr. 

FIELD BASE OF SANCTUARY DIRECTOR ALLEN ON BOTTLE POINT KEY. This 

lonely mangrove Key in Florida Bay has been his headquarters during a nine-months’ survey 
of the Florida Spoonbill. 


ing in the midst of that weird and 
gloomy place. Only three ‘Pinks’ rose 
from their roost—all in immature 
plumage. 

Total Spoonbills spotted in that 
whole day: only 16 birds. . 


Trying to Guard Last Remnants 


How many Spoonbills are there left 
in Florida? No one knows for 
certain. Warden Ray Barnes accounted 
for 362 birds between Fort Myers beach 
and Flamingo at the tip of Cape Sable. 
That's in summer and fall. This winter, 
during their breeding season, he found 
none in that area and not over 100 in 
Florida Bay, or less than one-third of 
the number of birds accounted for in 
summer. Dead, or merely gone? And 
where? 

The problem, for the three men, was 
to find the ‘Pinks,’ alive or dead, far or 
near. Yet they must not leave their 
flocks unprotected. The biggest con- 
centration of Spoonbills, with a few 
pairs nesting, must not be left un- 
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guarded even one day. That holds one 
man down, on an isolated key. Some- 
body else has to make the run to civili- 
zation by boat, in all sorts of weather 
over the trickiest shoals in United 
States waters, at the height of the 
stormy season. And he must patrol the 
rest of the area for all routine purposes. 
Navigation is so dangerous that much 
of the time 6 to 8 m.p.h. is maximum 
speed, and sometimes ‘dead slow’ is all 
that can be done. Happy Spoonbills, 
that simply take off over the tree tops 
and thoughtlessly wing over the shoals 
and reefs! 

How our men in Florida Bay man- 
aged to guard their defense and yet 
carry on their search is a mystery even 
to their friends at Audubon House. 
But they reported at last that they had 
‘run the Spoonbills to earth, so far as 
their feeding grounds go."’ It is a state 
secret where these grounds lie. It is no 
secret now that the nature of the 
‘Curlews"’ food is, as a problem, prob- 
ably solved. Cerithium or horn shell, 
auger shell or Terebra, and Calliostoma, 
the top shell (all ‘snails’ or univalves) 
are so much the most constant and 
abundant of conceivable Spoonbill food 
on the grounds where these birds feed, 
that for a working basis on which to 
presume, the question is tentatively 
answered. And there is such abundance 
of all these molluscs that, wrote Mr. 
Allen, “‘Already I am beginning to 
doubt that food is a limiting factor. 
But we'll know more on that subject 
by March, and still more after studying 
the Texas feeding grounds."’ 


Disaster Strikes Spoonbill Nests 


Be the very next word he sent us 

showed that long before the Ides 

f March, another and unpredicted fate 

vas in store for the Spoonbills and 
Mr. Allen. 

‘We've come across a limiting factor 

that’s a wow!’ he flashed. ‘“‘It may 


be the limiting factor under present 
conditions in south Florida. . . . Any- 
way, it is the ultra-plus danger, the 
Number One lethal set-up so far as our 
Florida Bay Spoonbills are concerned. 
And we've had a beautiful demonstra- 
tion of it in the complete destruction of 
eggs in the new colony on... . Key. 
Thank heaven only 12 nests were oc- 
cupied. I believe the birds have moved 
to ... . Key, where there’s been a 
recent increase, and hope they'll renest 
there.”’ 

And the culprits? Well, our three 
men on the job suspect they know 
them by their footprints, which looked 
as though a barefoot child had crossed 
the mud flats to the trees, and then 
climbed them, a child with very long 
toenails. 


Footprints of Masked Bandit 


Identified 
N THEORY, raccoons don’t cross 
seawater, from island to island. 


They might, at low tide, but Florida 
Bay doesn’t have tides; the water is 
occasionally driven out of the shoals by 
just such high winds as have repeatedly 
struck Florida this winter. A ‘coon at 
such times could pass easily over from 
the tip of the mainland along the back- 
bone ridge on which the keys at this 
point are lightly borne. So far they 
haven't bridged the longest and prob- 
ably deepest gaps to the Spoonbills’ 
refuge on the outermost keys. At least 
not a trace of ‘coon sign’ has been 
detected there by our wary watchers. 
The general talk in Florida at present 
is that ‘coons have lately become 
abundant. In that case they are par- 
ticularly hungry. As a controlling 
factor with the Spoonbill, they may 
only recently have reached a serious 
stage, and they may let up of their own 
accord, as the peak of their cycle of 
abundance passes. But pragmatically 
the job may now prove to be one of 
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circumventing the aims of one of the 
cleverest and most persistent, as well 
as one of the most fertile, of American 
mammals. 

As yet the case is not proven, as no 
raccoon has been caught in the act, and 
some other animal may be the culprit. 
We must admit the circumstantial 
evidence is rather incriminating. 
Granted final proof, every means of 
preventing depredation would be ex- 
hausted before seriously considering 
any form of control involving killing. 
In line with the Association's well- 
known policy of protection of wildlife 
generally, and non-preferential treat- 
ment, the only justification for such 
control, if eventually adopted in this 
case, would lie in the fact that the 
raccoon is abundant over a wide range 
and the Spoonbill is reduced, as a 
breeding Florida bird, to a handful at 
this one location. 


They ‘Can't Get Their Courtin’ Done”’ 


HEN you are looking for trouble, 

plaintively observes Mr. Allen, 
our official trouble-shooter, you are 
sure to find it, and it does not come 
singly. When the great storm broke on 
January 20, 95 to 100 ‘Pinks’ were 
counted by Mr. Allen and our wardens. 
But there were only 3 occupied nests, 
with possibly 3 more under construc- 
tion, and 12 in which eggs were de- 
stroyed on another key. 

In any ordinary flock of some hundred 
birds, 5 per cent are likely to be im- 
mature birds in pale plumage, and 
therefore non-breeders. There are 
probably a few old birds that no longer 
breed, and quite a number that for 
various reasons have not secured mates. 
Even so, some 64 birds out of a hundred, 
or 32 pairs, should breed. And such is 
far, far from the case among the Spoon- 
bills of Florida Bay. Here are some 17 
adult pairs of Spoonbills that can’t 
seem to pair off! ‘‘Am I to bea Beatrice 
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Fairfax as well as a Crusoe?’’ cries 
distracted Mr. Allen. 

If there is anything the experienced 
protectionist of a rare species fears it is 
infertility and failure to breed—a sort 
of biological discouragement that some- 
times comes over a race that seems to 
perceive its own evanishing. If the 
‘patient’ gives up, the doctors look 
grave. 

Such, at the present writing, are 
merely surface appearances. Fact is 
that Spoonbills notoriously dilly-dally 
about getting their matrimonial affairs 
settled, and shilly-shally about starting 
nests. Nesting goes on in an irregular 
way from January to June. So there is 
no reason to despair of all our efforts in 
Florida. But, to add to the troubles of 
the watchers on South Florida Bay, the 
terrific second storm blew the waters 
off all the reefs, and left a dry-land 
bridge to the outermost keys. Con- 
stantly our staff kept watch for raccoons 
crossing. But, more cautious than 
Pharaoh's host, Procyon’s did not at- 
tempt this perilous passage. 


Louisiana Deer Hit by Disease 


HEN Warden Dick Gordon took 
charge of Rainey Sanctuary in 
1924 there were not more than a dozen 
deer in a wilderness that in theory 
should have been ideal for them. To- 
day, he estimates, there are two to 
three hundred. At almost any time one 
can see from the camp one to four feed- 
ing around Belle Isle Lake. If the cover 
were not so thick, many more could be 
seen in any eyeful of typical sanctuary 
vista. Their trails, like cow-tracks, 
are seen all along the waterways. 
During the past six months, however, 
“many deer died here in the marshes,” 
Gordon reports. Cattlemen, he says, 
are Claiming it is the black-tongue 
disease. Some half-dozen dead were 
found in the canals and bayous, where 
they drowned because too weak to 
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make the shore in crossing. A sick doe 
allowed Gordon to walk right up to 
her before she struggled to her feet and 
walked slowly away. A few days later 
Warden Dewey Moore found her dead 
in the canal. Trappers on the Mc- 
Ilhenny tract, adjacent, have found five 
dead bucks in a small area. 

The cattlemen are claiming that the 
deer communicate the disease to the 
cattle. It is just as reasonable to suppose 
that the wild animals are infected by 
the domestic! 


All Set to Take the Census? 


HEN we started the nationwide 

breeding-bird censuses we pre- 
dicted that it would take one year to 
get things started, another to check 
on the mistakes of the first year, and a 
third year to gain some idea of where 
the project stood. 

The fourth annual breeding-bird 
census begins this year, and if we get 
support from our friends in the field, 
we should really be getting places now. 
The first three years proved the worth, 
as well as the popularity, of these 
censuses. True, they raised more ques- 
tions than they answered, but isn't that 
the business of science, after all? To 
keep on opening up the field? 

Do you want to join the ranks? 
Read the detailed advice on selection 
of suitable study areas, time for taking 
the census, effective means of counting 
the birds, in the March-April, 1938, 
number of Brrp-Lore. Or write us for 
a copy of this article. Here we'll only 
say that it is a serious-minded and a 
distinctively scientific undertaking; you 
have to have some time at your dis- 
posal, you have to be in the upper 
brackets in the matter of field identifica- 
‘ions; and we are laying strong emphasis 
n the importance of ‘repeat’ censuses. 

We should add that we aren't out for 
high’ counts; some of the most im- 
portant and significant and ‘model’ 


censuses have been thorough studies of 
areas where the breeding-bird popula- 
tion was thin. We are trying this year, 
even more than formerly, to get reports 
on homogeneous areas, not mixture of 
two or more types of habitat. 

The past has seen many censuses of 
birds in orchards, around farms, in 
suburbs and cities and man-modified 
environments generally. They are still 
of interest, but we hope to branch out 
into virgin habitats, especial types 
seldom surveyed. Can you take a bird 
census on the Mojave Desert, in the 
big timber of the Olympic peninsula, on 
an island in Great Salt Lake, on Isle 
Royale, in Royal Palm Hammock, 
eastern Colorado prairie, Great Smoky 
National Park, Illinois cypress bottoms, 
Canadian tundra, Delaware pine bar- 
rens, hawthorn forests of western 
Louisiana? 


Sanctuary Tourists Delighted 
S SOON as we announced that 
Alexander Sprunt, Supervisor of 
Southern Sanctuaries, would conduct 
‘Audubon Tours Extraordinary’ to the 
lands of the Egret and ‘Black Curlew,’ 
reservations Came pouring in for these 
three-day tours. Most of the schedules 
were filled to capacity as enrollees wrote 
in from Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania, from Minnesota, Ohio 
and Illinois, and from far-off California. 
‘‘An amazing adventure’ is what those 
who took the trip called their ex- 
periences in the Okeechobee-Kissim- 
mee area. Wrote one visitor: 


The bird life in the Okeechobee district was rich 
and varied. The swamps and marshes were alive 
with Ducks and water Birds of many kinds. The 
moister portions of the Kissimmee Prairie, adjacent 
to the lake, with its many ‘pot-holes,’ were feed- 
ing grounds for a number of varieties of Herons, 
Egrets and Ibises, as well as Plover and Sand- 
pipers. Along the canals and their embankments 
were to be seen a great variety of species, a rather 
odd assortment, among which were many of our 
local migrants and summer residents. And over- 
head, during the daylight hours, were flocks of 
Swallows, Vultures floating high, and groups of 
long-legged water birds moving across the sky. 
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Of the species rarely, if ever, seen this far north 
Pa.) were the Water-Turkey, notable for its neck- 
stretching contortions; Ward's Heron, similar to 
our Great Blue, but paler; Louisiana Heron, with 
its snaky striped neck; the three Ibises, Wood, 
White and Glossy, with their ungainly heads and 
bills; Audubon’s Caracara, with its orange head 
markings; the Black Vulture, appearing almost 
tailless in flight; the Limpkin with its weird cry; 
the little Ground Dove with its soft cooing; the 
beautiful white American and Snowy Egrets. . . . 


And so, these Audubon Wildlife Tours 
have spiritual and recreational values 
that are inherent in an appreciative use 
of the outdoors; they are superlative 
builders of vital interest in the preser- 
vation of wildlife on the part of both 
tourists and natives. 


New Leaflets Coming Out 
HE ever-increasing output of leaf- 
lets from Audubon House is only a 
response to a demand that shows how 
much Americans want to know about 
their birds. In this number of Birp- 
Lore you will have seen the first part of 
Roger Tory Peterson's article on nature 
photography. This will be available 
as a separate leaflet, in response to the 
intense interest that is constantly in- 
creasing in the joys and rewards of 
hunting with the little finder instead 

of drawing a bead on every bird. 

Mr. Peterson is writing, or revamp- 
ing, leaflets on the Robin, Mourning 
Dove, Nuthatches, Great Blue Heron, 
Chipping Sparrow, Mallard, and 
Downy Woodpecker. 


Young Idea Gets Our Idea 
HERE is just one news sheet deal- 
ing primarily with conservation 

and bird life that regularly reaches the 
school children of America. And that 
is News on the Wing, published four times 
a year by Audubon House, and sent to 
all Junior members; aside from member- 
ship, it can be subscribed to for 30c a 
year or one dime a copy. The young 
reader feels in its columns that he is 
linked to something big and national; 
that he has his place in the ranks of 
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conservation. As a matter of fact, the 
kids write most of it themselves. And 
their names and schools, and often 
their pictures, appear with a promi- 
nence to swell any proud breast. They 
make up the bird puzzles; they write up 
their own experiences with birds, and 
all we contribute are a few suggestions 
about starting bird calendars, studying 
migrations, and the like. Teachers are 
loudly praising News on the Wing. 

Two years ago we could boast 1781 
Junior Audubon clubs, with 51,672 
members. But this year (count taken 
on February 29) we had upped the en- 
rollment—or the children had upped it 
themselves—to 2253 clubs with 61,837 
members. This does not include returns 
from Canada or that nature-loving 
commonwealth, Massachusetts. 
Another 2500 young members is our 
estimate, when these counties are heard 
from, making more than a 10,000 in- 
crease. Good going, girls and boys! 


Big Push for Juniors 


OOPERATOR Eleanor Johnson, 

who does a fine job of editorial 
directing for that grand school paper 
My Weekly Reader, scooped all others 
this March with a brand-new feature— 
a four-page Nature Supplement in four 
editions for the second to sixth grades. 
It is the children themselves, in droves, 
all over the country, that subscribe. 
And who do you suppose was at the 
bottom of all this with beneficence 
aforethought? None other than our 
own Dorothy Treat, who spares no 
effort in spreading the influence of 
Junior Audubon Clubs. 


Neophyte on Camp Staff 


OF COURSE it was a foregone con- 
clusion that Carl Buchheister 
would be back as Director of the 
Audubon Nature Camp for the summer 
season of 1940, and it is good news that 
last year’s camp staff, almost to a man, 
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will be with us again this year. Truly, 
they can’t resist its lure, and we can't 
resist theirs. But as instructor in marine 
and fresh-water life we shall have with 
us Cornell-trained Frank Trevor, head 
of the Science Department of Mill- 
brook School, who has shown unusual 
ability in teaching youngsters, espe- 
cially with the aid of excellent teaching 
devices of his own creation. His field 
as an educator has covered the whole 
scope of nature, with ample stress on 
the animal and plant life of fresh-water 
lakes, ponds and streams. Both as 
lirector of nature study in Scout camps 
nd as a teacher of biology in school, 
is experience fits him especially well 
’¢ Camp-instructional duties. 


DOES AND FAWNS—by Duncan H. Read, of New York City, winner of the first 
Second Audubon Wildlife Photography Contest. Using a synchronized flashgun, he p 


rize in the 

tographed 

these Virginia deer with a 34 x 41% speed graphic camera, set at f.5.6 and 1-100 of a second. 
Other winners and honorable mentions will be announced in the May-June Bird-Lore. 


New Audubon Director Initiated 
IRECTORS at a recent meeting 
celebrated acquisition of fellow- 

member Gayer G. Dominick, elected to 
fill vacancy occasioned by the retire- 
ment of former President Kermit Roose- 
velt, now enlisted in the European war 
‘for the duration.” 

For years one of our most actively 
interested members and contributors, 
Mr. Dominick's lively interest in the 
outdoors has been lifelong. He’s known 
to many naturalists as the man who 
owned and kept in wilderness character, 
before he turned it over to the Federal 
Government as a wildlife refuge, that 
mecca of ornithologists, Bull's Island, 
South Carolina. 
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Wide experience in financial and 
corporate management fields, as well as 
in protecting wildlife on his own lands, 
gives assurance that his counsel as a 
Director will be truly invaluable. 


Up to Committee to Nominate 


Y ACTION of the Directors, the 

nomination of candidates for elec- 
tion at the annual meeting on Tuesday, 
October 15, 1940, in New York City, 
will be the responsibility of a com- 
mittee of members consisting of C. 
Russell Mason of Massachusetts, Chair- 
man, Harriet William Myers of Califor- 
nia, and Jerry E. Stillwell of Texas, all 
ardent workers in the Audubon cause. 
This involves nominations of candidates 
to serve as Directors of the Association 
and as members of its Advisory Board. 
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Mason, after years of successful 
leadership of the Florida Audubon 
Society, is now the active executive of 
our strong affiliate, the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society. Mrs. Myers has, 
through the past generation, been a 
leader in all matters concerned with 
bird protection in California, and 
especially in the Los Angeles area, 
where she resides; our hats are off to her 
for a magnificent record of achievement 
as President of the California Audubon 
Society. Stillwell, the human dynamo 
of Texas, is the guiding hand that has 
steered the development of the Texas 
Nature Federation, and is additionally 
active in the Dallas Ornithological 
Society. So you may have confidence 
that the members of this committee will 
choose well in your behalf. 


Scientists of the Americas to Meet 


HE Eighth American Scientific Con- 

gress will be held in Washington, 
D. C., from May 10 to 18, 1940, under 
the auspices of the Government of the 
United States of America. Dr. Alex- 
ander Wetmore, Assistant Secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution, has been 
designated as Secretary General of the 
Congress. 

Pursuant to a special act of the Con- 
gress of the United States, invitations 
on behalf of the President have been 
extended to the governments of the 
American Republics members of the 
Pan-American Union to participate in 
the forthcoming meeting. Scientific 
institutions and organizations are cor- 
dially invited to send representatives. 

On April 14, 1940, the Pan-American 
Union will celebrate the fiftieth anni- 
versary of its founding. Although the 
Eighth American Scientific Congress 
will convene a few weeks subsequent to 
the anniversary date, the Congress will 
be one of the important phases of that 
celebration. 
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The Congress has been divided into 
eleven sections, each to be in charge 
of a chairman assisted by a vice- 
chairman, secretary and section com- 
mittee. 

The section on agriculture and con- 
servation will have as its chairman 
Dr. Hugh H. Bennett, Chief of the Soil 
Conservation Service, Department of 
Agriculture. Papers will embrace such 
topics as the history of land use in the 
Americas, an inventory of land resources, 
the influence of research on agriculture 
and conservation, and land-use plan- 
ning and conservation programs. 

Coérdinated with the work of this 
section will be that part of the section 
on biological sciences dealing with 
economic botany and zodlogy. Such 
discussion will probably include water 
fowl conservation, and the value ot 
mammals as sources of food, furs anc 
other products. The chairman of th« 
section on biological sciences is Dr 
Edwin G. Conklin, Emeritus Professo 
of Zoédlogy, Princeton University. 


OBB ISLAND has been, these 

many years, a favorite destination 
for those ornithologically ‘in the 
know.’ Facing the open Atlantic off 
the eastern shore of Accomac County, 
Virginia, its sandy beaches and bars, 
its thick, grassy vegetation, furnish 
board and lodging and preferred nesting 
sites to many a kind of seashore-haunt- 
ing animal. Wreck, Cardwell's, Big 
and Little Eastward Islands, Curlew 
Bar, Cedar Creek, Man and Boy and 
Gull Marshes crowd it on three sides. 
The intervening labyrinth of channels 
may easily be navigated from Oyster, 
Virginia, as a base. That quaint fish- 
ing village has comfortable tourist 
accommodations and is easily accessible 
by motor road and by rail. 

What more natural, in view of the 
outstanding success of the Okeechobee- 
Kissimmee Tours in Florida this winter, 
than that we should inaugurate com- 
parable wildlife tours in the Cobb Island 
area this coming June and July under 
the leadership of Alexander Sprunt, 
Jr., Supervisor of Southern Sanctuaries, 
and Alden H. Hadley, our Educational 
Representative in Florida? 

The first of these Cobb Island tours 
will begin at 8 a.m. on Monday, June 3. 
Others will start every subsequent 
Thursday and Monday in June and 
July, except Thursday, July 4. That 
tour will start Friday, July 5. The last 
tour will be that of July 29-30. Each 
will be for two days, but a third day 
will be allowed if inclement weather 
has prevented operations on either of 
the two preceding days. 

Reservations and tickets for these 
tours are to be secured only by applica- 
tion to the National Association of 
\udubon Societies, 1006 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. The total charge per 


Wildlife Tourists’ Paradise at Cobb Island, 
Virginia 


person for the two-day personally con- 
ducted tour, nov including board and 
lodging, will be $10. This sum must 
be paid into the New York office of the 
Association at the time of making 
reservation. 

Birds of the area, with the aid of 
warden service instituted in 1901, have 
survived all hazards, including those of 
storm, egging, hunting and their use 
for millinery purposes. The startling 
Oyster-catcher, with its beautiful pied 
plumage, pries about on Cobb's beaches, 
and flashes contrasting black and white 
as it wings from bar to bar. The nests 
of Laughing Gulls and Forster's Terns 
are thickly strewn throughout the 
grassy sections of the island marshes. 
On all sides one may hear the inane 
clatter of the Clapper Rail. Black 
Skimmers shear the water with their 
curious bills, weave along the channels 
in flocks with marvelous unison and 
precision, and gather, as do Common 
and Least Terns, in nesting colonies 
here and there on the exposed sandy 
beaches. Wilson’s and Piping Plovers 
run rapidly ahead, stopping now and 
then to gaze inquisitively. The rare 
Gull-billed Tern and even the Royal 
Tern may be seen, the latter having 
returned to Cobb Island as a nesting 
bird in 1938 after a lapse of many years. 
Wherever you go, your coming will be 
loudly announced to all and sundry 
by the Willets. 

Although the tours will be entirely 
by boat, opportunity will be offered to 
become acquainted with land birds of 
the Carolinian fauna, common in the 
wooded areas around Oyster, such as 
the Kentucky Warbler, Carolina Wren, 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, Acadian Fly- 
catcher, Brown-headed Nuthatch and 
the exquisite Summer Tanager. 
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Keep Wings of Life in Motion over America! 


N A RECENT news letter of the 

Toronto (Canada) Field Naturalists 
Club appears the following message, 
which must strike in each one of us a 
warmly responsive chord: 


Now is the time, if ever, to remind ourselves of 
the constancy of nature, of eternal beauties, of 
unchanging truths. So far as we possibly can, we 
should keep ourselves from the contemplation of 
hostility, horror and hatred. We have got to deal 
sometime with a future of settlement and peace. 
That should never be forgotten, for if it is, we 
fight to no purpose, and when that future comes 
to be formed, it will be well made only if we 
maintain balance of mind and serenity of heart 
and soul. Those who know how to live in truth 
with nature have one means of performing that 
duty to themselves and to their nation that others 
do not have. Let us cling to it. 


Our American continent has been richly 
endowed with forms of beauty and life 

. abundant resources in nature for 
attaining sanity of mind and serenity of 
heart. Contributors to the Sanctuary 
Fund are helping in a most practical 
way in preserving that priceless heri- 
tage. 

Since its last publication in Brrp-Lorg, 
the list of those who have given gener- 
ously to this Fund has become so lengthy 
that space limitations compel us to print 
only the first part (from A-Mas) at this 
time. We are equally appreciative and 
grateful to those contributors whose 
names will appear in the next issue of 
Birp-Lorg. 


Miss Marion S. Abbot, Dr. George W. Acker, 
Mrs. S. LeRoy Ackerly, Miss Adeline E. Ackley, 
Edward Adelberg, Mrs. Charles S. Aldrich, Peter 
Alexander, Miss Catherine Allen, Mrs. Clifford B. 
Allen, Frank C. Allen, Robert Allerton, William 
Almy, Miss Muriel Alvord, Mrs. Robert Ames, 
Mrs. James M. Anders, Mrs. Arthur M. Anderson, 
Mrs. Gladys O. Anderson, Mrs. Henrietta C. 
Anderson, Mrs. Matthew Andrews, Charles H. 
Angeir, Heath Angelo, Anonymous (9), Mrs. 
Theresa H. Archibald, Miss Isabella E. Armstrong, 
Miss Annie J. Armstrong, Edward W. C. Arnold, 
Randolph Ashton, Harry A. Astlett, Mrs. Eugene 
Atwood, Mrs. Hugh D. Auchincloss, Mrs. Lewis 
Audenried, Harold Ault, Mrs. Vallé Austen, Miss 
Edna L. Bacon, Miss Edith Baer, Miss Myrtle W. 
Baer, Howard Baetjer, *Charles Baird, Mrs. 
George P. Baker, Mrs. James McF. Baker, Mrs. 
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John Bakewell, Jr., Mrs. S. Prentiss Baldwin, Miss 
Pomona S. Ball, Wallace M. Ballard, Howard 
Barbig, W. T. Barbour, Miss F. S. Barnard, Mrs. 
A. C. Barnes, Mrs. R. R. Barrett, Mrs. Charles T. 
Bartlett, Mrs. Henry Bartlett, Mrs. John W. 
Bartol, Scott Bates, George Gordon Battle, Mrs. 
Dwight J. Baum, Mrs. Lawrence P. Bayne, Mrs. 
Marie V. Beals, Miss Rachel Beam, Robert A. 
Beckman, Truman Beckwith, August Bein, Wilbur 
G. Beittel, Miss Maud K. Bell, Mrs. William H. 
Bemish, N. Clinton Bennett, H. V. Berg, Mrs. F. 
D. Berrien, Frank B. Berry, Miss Julia A. Berwind, 
The Bessons, Mrs. James R. Bettis, Eugene O. 
Beyer, Thomas M. Biggar, Mrs. Henry Wolf 
Biklé, Miss Emily V. Binney, Mrs. A. L. Bird, 
Mrs. Francis W. Bird, Miss Isabel F. Birdsall, 
Miss Margaret Bishop, Dr. Alexander W. Blain, 
Major Gist Blair, Miss Maria E. Blakiston, C. H. 
Blank, Miss Martha Louise Blankarn, Mrs. 
Bradford Boardman, Miss Margaret L. Bodine, 
Mrs. Charles A. Boehrer, Miss Winifred Boericke, 
Benjamin P. Bole, Mrs. Benjamin P. Bole, Mrs. 
Stephen N. Bond, Martin Koon Bovey, Livingston 
Bowden, Mrs. Eva K. Bowlby, Mrs. J. C. Boyd, 
Dr. Walter W. Boyd, Mrs. Robert N. Brace, Mrs. 
A. C. Bradley, Miss Anne Cary Bradley, Miss 
Anne P. Bradley, Miss Eda Brandt, Robert Braun, 
Miss Carolyn S. Breneman, Mrs. Charles Brewer, 
Mrs. Frederick F. Brewster, H. Storrs Brigham, 
Jr... Dr. A. A. Brill, Mrs. John L. Brill, Dr. 
Kenneth E. Britzius, Mrs. Arthur H. Brockie, 
Miss Anna M. Brookman, Miss Anne Townley 
Brooks, Mrs. Frederick Brooks, Mrs. Addison 
Brown, Mrs. Charles A. Brown, Mrs. Donaldson 
Brown, Mrs. J. Thompson Brawn, Miss Mary L. 
Brown, Miss Mary Leigh Brown, Samuel Houston 
Brown, Mrs. Willard H. Brownson, Miss 
Elizabeth B. Brundige, Mrs. H. L. Bruner, Mrs. 
A. J. Buist, Reginald W. Bulkley, James H. Bunce, 
N. J. Burelbach, Dr. Edgar Burke, Miss Mary E. 
Burkholder, Mrs. J. H. Ten-Eyck Burr, Ralph 
Burr, Mrs. Waters F. Burrows, Charles E. Burt, 
Devereaux Butcher, Mrs. Howard Butcher, Jr., 
Mrs. Howard R. Butler, Miss Margaret H. Byrne, 
Walter M. Cabot, Walter G. Cady, California 
State Audubon Society, Inc., John A. Callender, 
Miss Mary Cameron, Kingsland Camp, Donald 
Campbell, George J. Capewell, Jr., Mrs. H. B. 
Carey, George W. Carlen, Mrs. Benjamin Carpen- 
ter, Mrs. H. C. Carr, Miss Katherine Lilly Carroll, 
Miss Elizabeth Carse, Mrs. H. R. Carse, Mrs 
Jesse B. Carter, L. L. Carter, Mrs. Charles Carver 
R. C. Caskey, Mrs. Daniel K. Catlin, Mrs. Theron 
E. Catlin, Miss Isabella C. Chalfant, Clayton P 
Chamberlin, Mrs. E. Y. Chapin, Dr. Frank M 
Chapman, Miss Loretto Chappell, V. J. Chartrand, 
Frederick S. Chase, Mrs. John P. Chase, Irving H 
Chase, Mrs. Lois C. Chesley, J. N. Chester, Miss 
Olive E. Chipman, Miss Mabel Choate, Arthur 
Christian, Miss Elizabeth Christian, Miss Susan 
Christian, Mrs. Donald Christopher, C. T. Church, 
E. D. Church, Mrs. Herbert Church, Alston on 
Sr., Miss Ella Mabel Clark, Mrs. LeRoy Clark, 
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Lewis M. Clark, Miss Maud S. Clark, Mrs. Robert 
Farley Clark, Mrs. E. A. Stanley Clarke, Mrs. 
Charles E. Clift, Henry B. Closson, F. J. Clowes, 
Walter H. Cluett, Dr. Clement Cobb, Henry I. 
Cobb, Jr., W. R. Coe, Miss Virginia A. Cogan, 
Mrs. James C. Colgate, Miss Josephine Colgate, 
Russell Colgate, D. R. Collier, Mrs. R. J. Collier, 
Miss Elizabeth Collingwood, Mrs. Francis S. Colt, 
Mrs. Caesar Cone, Edward T. Cone, Miss Alice 
Conklin, C. R. Conklin, Miss Emma G. Conley, 
Miss Bessie P. Connell, Miss Flora W. Conrad, 
Mrs. Costello C. Converse, C. H. Cook, Miss 


Jane J. Cook, Miss Mary T. Cockcroft, Charles P. 


Cooley, James P. Cooley, Hamilton Coolidge, 
Miss M. Rosamond Coolidge, Mrs. Bertha Coope, 
Eben F. Corey, F. H. Corregan, Dr. Edward F. 
Corson, Mrs. John A. Cousens, Mrs. Thomas D. 
Covel, Miss Carolyn L. Covell, W. H. Cowles, 


John L. Cox, Mrs. E. C. Craigie, Alan Crawford, 
Jr., Miss Lucy C. Crehore, Reuben B. Crispell, 


Mrs. William J. Crittenden, Mrs. Charles T. 
Crocker, Rev. & Mrs. John Crocker, E. W. Cro- 
well, Mrs. Francis B. Crowninshield, Dr. Ralph 
M. Crumrine, Mrs. E. B. Currier, Franc C. Curry, 
Miss Clara K. Curtis, Miss Margaret W. Cushing, 
and Anthony Cypra. 
Mrs. C. W. Daniels, Mrs. Richard E. Danielson, 
Mrs. Alvin L. Dargatz, Mrs. Grace T. Davidson, 
yuis R. Davidson, William D. Davidson, A 
\. Davis, Miss Eddie Lee Davis, Miss Hortense 
avis, Mrs. Thomas Beale Davis, Mrs. Henry 
Davison, Dexter B. Dawes, Mrs. Harry D. 
‘lano, Delaware Valley Ornithological Club 
enna.), Miss Amy Ruth Dennis, Miss 
rothy S. Dennis, Mrs. Renshaw C. DeWitt, 
\tiss Alice S. Dexter, Mrs. John Dickey, Jr., Miss 
isa Dieckmann, Miss Jessie Doane, Mrs. 


eland H. Dodge, Mrs. John L. Dodge, Gayer 
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G. Dominick, Mrs. George E. Dominick, Jr., 
Mrs. Edwin C. Donaghy, Mrs. Charles V. Drew, 
Miss Ethel DuBois, Mrs. Ilka H. Dufner, Mrs. 
Harry J. Dunbaugh, Mrs. Caroline A. Dunham, 
Miss Helen B. Dunlap, Mrs. Henry F. duPont, 
Pierre S. duPont, III, Mrs. Victor duPont, Sr., 
Dr. J. C. Du Puis, H. A. DuVillard, S$. H. Eaton, 
Miss Ruth Hart Eddy, Mrs. John W. Edmonds, 
T. D. Edward, Ernest A. Edwards, Miss Louise 
M. Edwards, Dr. & Mrs. Ogden M. Edwards, Jr., 
E. R. Elliott, Herford N. Elliott, John J. Elliott, 
Miss Margaret H. Elliott, Mrs. William S. Ellis, 


Mrs. Eben H. Ellison, Miss Elizabeth Elmer, 
Miss Agnes Elstad, Guy Emerson, William 
Emerson, Mrs. E. C. Emery, Jacob A. Emery, 


Mrs. Augustine W. Esleeck, Mrs. P. N. Evans, 
William Bacon Evans, C. F. Eveleigh, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ralph S. Everest, Mrs. Fayette C. Ewing, 
E. B. F., Mrs. D. W. Fagley, Mrs. Z. H. Fahne- 
stock, Dr. William C. Farley, Mrs. Wallace S. 
Farnham, Mr. C. L. Farnsworth, Miss Clara S. 
Fassett, N. Irving Fay, Mrs. J. A. Fenner, Mrs. 
Sydney Ferguson, Mrs. J. L. G. Ferris, The Misses 
Ferry, Mrs. James W. Fesler, Miss Caroline L. 
Field, Lowell Fillmore, Mrs. G. R. Fink, Miss 
Betsy A. Finn, Mrs. Janon Fisher, E. C. Fleisch- 
mann, Julius Fleischmann, Edward Fleisher, Mrs. 
Thomas Fleming, jr., Mrs. J. Warner Fobes, Mrs. 
A. E. Foote, Mrs. Delano Forbes, Miss Hannah 
E. Forbes, Joseph F. Forbrich, Mrs. Bruce Ford, 
Miss Emma P. Foster, Francis A. Foster, Miss 
Edith M. Fox, Miss Katherine Frank, Mrs. Henry 
Frankel, Archibald E. Freer, Mrs. W. G. French, 
Edward S. Frey, Childs Frick, W. T. Friddell, 
In memoriam Mrs. Max Friedman, Moritz F. 
Fuld, Mrs. Eugene Fuller, Mrs. G. A. Fuller, Mrs. 


J. Osborn Fuller, Chester A. Fulton, Mrs. Alice 


R. Gage, Mrs. Homer Gage, Mrs. William A. 
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Galbraith, Mrs. H. D. Gallaudet, Miss Ruth 
Galpin, Garden Club of St. Francis Wood ( (Calif.), 
Miss Anna F. Garth, Mrs. Francis P. Garvan, 
John Palmer Gavit, Dr. & Mrs. Leslie N. Gay, 
Alfred V. C. Genung, Mrs. William P. Gest, 
Arthur Gibb, George Gibbs, Joseph E. Gilbert, 
Christian J. Goetz, Mrs. Frank H. Goler, Lt. 
Com. H. W. Goodall, Mrs. N. L. Goodrich, Dr. 
A. Helena Goodwin, Mrs. Mackenzie Gordon, 
Miss A. L. Goslin, Mrs. Frederick Gould, George 
A. Graham, Jr., Mrs. Carl E. Grammer, Mrs. 
Robert Grant, Jr., Mrs. Henry S$. Graves, Mrs. 
E. G. Gray, Miss Ethel M. Gray, Mrs. Marian F. 
Gray, Mrs. Thomas H. Gray, Jr., A. E. Greene, 
Mrs. William H. Greene, Henry V. Greenough, 
Raymond Griffith, Maitland L. Griggs, Mrs. E. 
Morgan Grinnell, Ludlow Griscom, Diedrich 
Gristede, Raymond G. Guernsey, Raymond Guest, 
S. R. Guggenheim, Mrs. Edward A. Gunther, 
Gustav Oberlaender Foundation, Inc., Mrs. 
Tracy W. Guthrie, Mrs. William Edwin Guy. 

Dr. Frank Wilson Hachtel, Alden H. Hadley, 
Miss E. A. Hagaman, Miss Florence Hague, 
Henry C. Haile, Mrs. E. K. Hall, Mrs. J. Morton 
Halstead, Miss Mary Alice Hamilton, Minard 
Hamilton, Mrs. James D. Hancock, Truman P. 
Handy, Charles G. Hannah, Mrs. Theodore 
Hardeen, Jr., *Edward S. Harkness, H. L. Harllee, 
Mrs. Willis F. Harrington, Mrs. Henry U. Harris, 
W. C. Harris, Mrs. Charles C. Harrison, Jr., Mrs. 
Howard S. Hart, Miss Mary E. Hart, Huntington 
Hartford, Mrs. S. H. Hartshorn, Mrs. W. A. 
Harvey, Mrs. J. Amory Haskell, Mr. and Mrs. 
Norman S. Hatch, Mrs. Conrad P. Hatheway, 
Ernest Haupt, Miss M. M. Hawes, Mrs. Edwin 
A. Hayes, Miss Louise de F. Haynes, Miss Caroline 
Hazard, Mrs. George H. Hazen, Mrs. Maynard 
T. Hazen, Miss Maude Heaton, Charles F. Hegel, 
J. M. Heiser, Jr., George P. Helme, Dr. William 
Todd Helmuth, III, Mrs. A. Henderson, Yandell 
Henderson, Miss Madeline A. Henry, Miss 
Florence L. Hepworth, Miss Dorothy Heroy, 
Francis Hobart Herrick, Mrs. Charles V. Hickox, 
Dan Hightower, Clarence H. Hill, Mrs. H. 
Frederick Hill, Mrs. John A. Hird, Mrs. Mary C. 
Hiser, Miss Elizabeth N. Hoadley, Harry L. 
Hoffman, Christopher Holabird, Mrs. Charles B. 
Holladay, Carl Holmes, Mrs. Henry Holt, Mrs. 
Charles W. Holton, Miss E. R. Hooker, Mrs. 
Frank Hopewell, Ralph Hornblower, Jr., Mrs. 
Frederick O. Houghton, H. P. Howard, Miss 
Caroline G. Howe, Mrs. Lucien Howe, Richard 
F. Howe, Miss Lila Howell, Mrs. E. Kenneth 
Hoyt, Robert F. Hubbard, Grover C. Hubbell, 
Miss Katherine J. Hudson, Dr. Emily G. Hunt, 
Mrs. N. S. Hunting, Miss Laetitia P. Huston, 
Augustus S. Hutchins, Mrs. Edward W. Hutchins, 
Mrs. David Hutzler, Deaconess Harriet C. Hyde, 
Francis E. Hyslop, Mrs. Katherine Hyslop, Mrs. 
Francis N. Iglehart, Mrs. William I. Llsley, 
Edward A. Ingraham, Mrs. P. C. Irving, Henry 
M. Irwin, Mrs. Dora R. Isenberg, B. Lowndes 
Jackson, Mrs. Earl Jackson, Miss Esther Jackson, 
Raymond A. Jackson, Admiral R. H. Jackson, 
P. T. Jackson, Mrs. James M. Jacques, C. T. 
Jaffray, Mrs. Bayard James, E. W. Jameson, Jr., 
Henry Janssen, Miss Flora A. Jarves, De Lancey 
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K. Jay, Robert M. Jeffress, George N. Jeppson, 
Mrs. Cora A. Jipson, Daniel S. Johnson, Mrs. 
Edwin J. Johnson, Miss Mary W. Johnson, Miss 
Nellie Johnston, Miss Bessie Jones, Mrs. Francis 
R. Jones, Henry Hand Jones, Miss Katherine 
Jones, L. Raymond Jones, Jr., A. H. B. Jordan, 
Mrs. Charles M. Joslyn, Miss Grace Jungen, Albert 
Kahn, Thomas H. Kearney, Mrs. Albert Keep, 
Miss Bethia S. Keith, Edward D. Keith, Chambers 
Kellar, Carl T. Keller, Mrs. Frederick R. Kellogg, 
Mrs. F. W. Kellogg, Mrs. Waldo S. Kellogg, 
Dr. Howard A. Kelly, Miss Olga E. B. Kelly, 
Mrs. S. R. Kelly, Dr. Edward J. Kempf, Miss 
Helen Kilborne, Mrs. Helen B. King, Miss Isabella 
C. King, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph B. King, Warren 
Kinney, Miss Lucile J. Kissner, Miss Adelaide M. 
Kittredge, Dr. Arnold Knapp, A. S. Knight, Mrs. 
Sadie B. Knox, P. C. ome Miss Mabel Kritz- 
macher, Arthur H. Kuhn, Miss Winifred L. 
Kutschbach, Edwin Kuttroff, Miss Jean Laffoon, 
Thomas W. Lamont, II, Miss Gertrude D. La 
Motte, Mr. and Mrs. Alvin La Newman, Mr. and 
Mrs. Karl Lang, Mrs. Woodbury G. Langdon, 
Dietrich Lange, L. B. Lange, Miss Wenneviv 
Langley, Crawford L. Lansing, Miss Katherine 
Latta, Ledlie I. Laughlin, Mrs. James F. Lawrence, 
Townsend Lawrence, Mrs. Mary M. Leahy, Mrs. 
George B. Lee, Miss Susan M. Lee, Mrs. Wm. R. 
Leigh, Mrs. Dudley R. Leland, Miss Mary B. 
Leonard, Mrs. Josiah Letchworth, Mrs. H. M. 
Leveson-Gower, Miss Nina F. Lewis, Shippen 
Lewis, Mrs. G. J. Liebich, Mrs. Bernhard Lie- 
sching, Dr. Howard Lilienthal, M. Albert Linton, 
Everett S. Litchfield, Mrs. Demarest Lloyd, Carlos 
Lobo, Miss Anna C. B. Locuson, Miss Grace 
Locuson, Mrs. Howard A. Loeb, Charles W. 
Lockerbie, Mrs. William A. Lockwood, Mrs. 
Mary H. Loines, Miss Hortense D. Loiselle, Mrs. 
Anna R. Longley, Guy Loomis, Miss Harriet E. 
Loomis, Mrs. John C. Lord, Mrs. O. L. Loring, 
Frederick H. Lovejoy, S. C. Loveland, Miss Lucy 
Lowell, Emil Ludwig, Jack Ludwig, Miss Mabel 
Lyman, Wilson Lynes, Mrs. Clark McAdams, 
Dr. Kenneth R. McAlpin, Mrs. Anna M. Mc- 
Cormick, Bradley McCormick, Frank J. McCoy, 
Miss Mary McKay McCreery, H. Trimble Mc- 
Cullough, Mrs. John R. McCune, Jr., Mrs. H. R 
McCurdy, Herbert McDermott, Miss M. A. Mc- 
Dowell, Mrs. H. C. McEldowney, Mrs. Clayton 
McElroy, Rowland R. McElvare, Mrs. Holden 
McGinley, Mrs. Arthur McGraw, In memoriam 
Miss Mary McKesson, Miss Ethelyn McKinney, 
Huntington McLane, Mrs. H. T. McLaughlin, 
Warner McLaughlin, Mrs. Warner McLaughlin, 
Miss Elizabeth K. McMillan, Hugh McMillan, 
Neil T. McMillan, Mrs. William G. McPherson, 
Justice J. C. McReynolds, James E. MacCloskey, 
Jr., Mrs. Malcolm S. MacKay, Miss S. S. Maclaren 
Mrs. J. W. Magruder, Mrs. Herbert R. Mainzer, 
Miss Edna J. Malone, Mrs. S. K. Markman, *Mrs 
Elizabeth C. Marmon, Edward W. Marshall, 
and Mrs. Joseph Marshall. 
*Deceased 

Contributors whose names begin with 
Mas-Z will appear in the May-June 


issue. 
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yo and too many for our space 
are the books that come before the 
reviewer for this issue of Birrp-Lore. 
They range from the thinnest of pam- 
phlets to tomes of a thousand pages and 
much poundage. They are designed for 
all sorts of readers, from children to 
specialists. Few of them, unfortunately, 
can here receive anything approaching 
adequate consideration. Some have 
little in common with others on the 
same shelf. Nevertheless, the reviewer 
can discern at least a trace of kinship in 
their bloodstreams in that nearly all of 
them show in one way or another that 
nature as man found it is better than 
nature as man has thrown it askew. The 
interdependence of all forms of life, in- 
cluding man, is the underlying message 
of these manifold writings. 


5 


F THE making of bird books there 

has surely been no end, but popular 
interest and knowledge regarding the 
warm-blooded four-footed vertebrates, 
which are our closest relatives, still lag 
behind. This fact is likely to have its 
advantages because it may mean that a 
rich mammalian literature will not have 
to go through the long developmental 
equence of ornithology but will spring 
full-grown, like Athene from the head 
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ROBERT CUSHMAN MURPHY 


of Zeus, with all the garb of modern 
biological treatment. 

If this constitutes a prophecy, then 
Professor Hamilton’s' book is an emi- 
nent pioneer. More comprehensive in 
point of view than Seton's masterly 
‘Lives of Game Animals,’ much broader 
and more up-to-date than any of the 
standard systematic or regional works, 
it offers us the most scholarly and useful 
text that has yet appeared, at least in 
English. 

The illustrations are diverse in style 
and peculiarly fresh and pertinent be- 
cause not one has been chosen to serve 
primarily as a decoration. The biblio- 
graphic references are thorough; they 
cover an amazing variety of books and 
periodicals, from ‘Moby Dick’ to tech- 
nical journals in several modern lan- 
guages. Their arrangement is particu- 
larly handy because the list of cited 
works follows each chapter. 

The approach of this volume is dis- 
tinctly new in that no attempt is made 
to give a detailed life history of any 
species. Rather, the aim is to show the 
correlation between mammals and their 
environment and to acquaint the reader 
with their characters, distribution, 
generic habits and economic relations. 
Separate chapters are devoted to such 
subjects as ancestry, classification, 


'W. J. Hamilton, Jr. ‘American Mammals: Their Lives, Habits and Economic Relations.’ McGraw- 


Hill Book Company, New York, 1939. $3.75. 
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food, reproduction, hibernation, mi- 
gration, fluctuating populations and 
their meaning, and the basis of animal 
behavior. Succeeding chapters discuss 
mammals regarded as generally useful 
or injurious; in justification of such rela- 
tive terms the evidence is presented. 
Particularly important is the author's 
discussion of North American game 
mammals, fur bearers and predatory 
species. The essential place of the last- 
named in the scheme of nature is told in 
a manner that has long been needed. 
If anybody wants two books on 
mammals in his library, this must be 


one of them. 
r 7 A 


R. PETERSON’S’ handbook for 

Boy Scouts is two years old but 
has not yet received the notice it de- 
serves from Birp-Lore. It is a live-wire 
publication, from the picture of three 
ornithological Scouts in the frontispiece 
to the useful list of books at the end. 
The instruction by means of the author's 
text and pen drawings represents the 
best kind of pedagogy, because it is 
presented in the form of a sporting 
proposition. 

Most human interests are connected 
with great personalities no less than 
with subject matter. With an inspired 
appreciation of this fact Mr. Peterson 
has included a brief biography of one of 
his own heroes, Dr. Frank M. Chapman, 
the dean of living bird men. 


5 7 5 


T= paper, typography and binding 
of the volume by Niedrach and Rock- 
well® so lack distinction that the reader 
is surprised to discover what a gem it 
really is, namely, a local list of birds 
with all the earmarks of competency. 
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It contains a map of the Denver and 
park areas; sections on the physiog- 
raphy, life zones and associations; 
ornithological history; a concise anno- 
tated list of all the birds of the region, 
with descriptions reduced to the sine qua 
non of ‘field marks’; a wealth of superb 
photographs made in the open (to- 
gether with a few from Colorado Mu- 
seum exhibits); a key to all localities 
mentioned in the text; a thorough 
bibliography and an index. What more 
could be asked of a good book within 
its scope? 

The authors are to be congratulated, 
as is also Alfred M. Bailey, Director of 
the Museum, both for his editing and 
for the standard-setting photography 
which he accomplished either alone or 
in conjunction with his colleagues. 
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R. TAVERNER,‘ who is to all 
effects the official ornithologist 
of the Dominion of Canada, here con- 
tinues his series of true pocket hand- 
books. The present volume covers most 
of the birds with which sportsmen come 
into contact, and the author hopes that 
it will serve to inform them “‘upon the 
species that they seek to perpetuate.” 
By attacking his object through keys, 
brief and selective descriptions of plu- 
mage, and a wealth of illustration in both 
black-and-white and color, Mr. Tav- 
erner has produced the most practical of 
all books for its field. The illustrations 
are in the main distinctly useful rather 
than beautiful, but this will never be 
regarded as a fault. A few of the draw- 
ings suffer from too much conventional 
ization; to the reviewer the various 
types of Hawks pictured on page 129 di 
not show such outlines except when th: 


*Roger T. Peterson. ‘Bird Study.’ Merit Badge Series, Boy Scouts of America, 1938. 20 cts. 
3R. J. Niedrach and R. B. Rockwell. “The Birds of Denver and Mountain Parks.’ Popular Seric 


No. 5, Colorado Museum of Natural History, 1939. 


‘P. A. Taverner. ‘Canadian Water Birds, Game Birds, Birds of Prey.’ David McKay Compan) 


Philadelphia, 1939. $2.50. 
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angle of the wings produces great fore- 
shortening. 

Mr. Taverner’s brief biographical 
notes are excellent, with an intelligent 
and sympathy-awakening plea for con- 
servation running throughout. 


7 7 7 


|,” ipcipewage is more gratifying than 
to see a man of affairs who has 
led an exciting and busy life find time 
in his latter years to publish the record 
of his avocational interests. An ex- 
ample is Mr. Mcllhenny,° the feudal 
lord of Avery Island, Louisiana. Books 
and scientific articles are now coming 
from his pen in rapid succession and the 
latest of these is his slender but charm- 
ing volume of 58 pages, ‘The Auto- 
biography of an Egret.’ 

Educational opinion differs sharply as 
to the merits of life histories which 
humanize their subjects, put logical 
thought into their animal brains and 
speech into their mouths. The central 
principle of the problem really reduces 
itself to the question, ‘“To what extent 
are readers likely to be misled by such 
frank anthropomorphism?”’ 

It is a fair question but, at any rate, 
is significant chiefly in relation to 
children. This ‘autobiography,’ al- 
though apparently designed for young 
people, may prove (like many another 
juvenile book) even more meaningful 
for readers who have grown beyond the 
age of make-believe. It carries a Snowy 
Egret throughout a life that begins in a 
sky-blue egg at Bird City, on Avery 
Island. Through the conversation of 
birds we follow the birth and growth 
and hazards and migrations and feeding 
ind social behavior of Herons in one of 

he most successful and beautiful of all 
he reservations that have been set aside 
O preserve them for posterity. The 
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author would probably be the first to 
disclaim the compliment of his pub- 
lisher that he had, ‘single handed,”’ 
saved the Snowy Egret from extinction. 
Regardless of any possible difference 
of opinion about Mr. Mcllhenny’s 
choice of a literary métier, there can be 
only one verdict about his forty photo- 
graphs, which are too beautiful to come 
within the power of mere words. 


A A : 


R. CHAMPION’ is industrial arts 
instructor in the public schools of 
Elwood, Indiana. His aim has as much 
to do with the educational importance 
of manual training for youth as it has 
with the manufacture of homes for birds 
closely associated with human com- 
munities. This is all to the good, espe- 
cially as the author is credited by his 
publishers with having made his whole 
town bird- and bird-house conscious. 
We find in the photographs, text and 
25 plates of plan-drawings in this book 
the most clear and practical descriptions 
of dwellings for birds that accept our 
housing. If some of the structures are 
slightly bizarre, no matter. The only 
possible criticism of the work is that 
its place is already well filled by less 
pretentious and much cheaper pam- 
phlets published by the government and 
by private organizations. The inciden- 
tal notes on birds, their enemies, and 
their place in nature are slight but 
sound. We wonder what the author 
means, however, by his reference on 
page 90 to ‘The Audubon Society of 
America.” 


7 y 7 


HE late Dr. Grinnell,’ a truly great 
figure in modern natural history, 
lived long enough to bring to practical 
conclusion the third installment of his 


E. A. MclIlhenny. “The Autobiography of an Egret.’ Hastings House, New York, 1940. $2.00. 
*P. V. Champion. ‘Bird Houses.’ Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee. $1.25. 


Joseph Grinnell. ‘Bibliography of California Ornithology.’ 


Third Installment, to end of 1938. 


cific Coast Avifauna, Cooper Ornithological Club, Berkeley, 1939. $4.00. 
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‘Bibliography of California Ornithol- 
ogy, which carries this invaluable 
monograph up to the end of 1938. Fore- 
going parts appeared in 1909 and 1924, 
and the entire number of titles recorded 
reaches the impressive total of 6840. 
The editors of the present volume of 235 
pages added a few references which 
Dr. Grinnell had already listed for in- 
clusion, but the product, even to the 
introduction, is virtually his own. 

The criteria by which titles were se- 
lected were several: all refer to birds 
within the present political limits of 
California; all represent true publica- 
tions (not mimeographed sheets); all 
relate to serious and original study— 
shooting lore, aviculture, game laws, 
game farming, and material prepared 
for school manuals being eliminated. 
The present installment comprises all 
titles of publications between 1924 and 
1930 inclusive, and also those of prior 
books and papers that had not been 
incorporated in the earlier parts. For 
this reason 75 or more of the titles now 
listed go back to early years of the last 
century. 

The volume, which is indexed for the 
names of both authors and birds, will 
prove indispensable to naturalists and 
historians alike as long as paper and 
ink endure. 
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IBLIOGRAPHY is the skeleton 
upon which all scientific muscle 
and viscera must be hung. As time 
passes, furthermore, the bibliographic 
problem becomes increasingly formida- 
ble. Scientific journals are born at a 
rate that more than cancels their mor- 
tality. Upwards of 18,000 titles relating 
to birds have been listed in the ‘Zo- 
Slogical Record’ during the past 15 
years. 
It has been Professor Strong’s® ardu- 
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ous task during several decades to com- 
pile an exhaustive ornithological bibli- 
ography, relating especially to fields 
outside the study of classification. In 
other words, the scope of these heavy 
volumes is biological rather than sys- 
tematic or geographic, and it is con- 
cerned particularly with such subjects 
as anatomy, physiology, ecology and 
behavior. 

Modeled to a certain extent upon the 
late Professor Bashford Dean's ‘Bibliog- 
raphy of Fishes,’ this opus is perhaps 
somewhat more eclectic and more de- 
pendent upon the judgment and choice 
of one individual. That it will be of 
immense aid to workers in all fields of 
ornithological research goes without 
saying. At the same time the author's 
own hint, that neither this nor any 
other bibliography of birds can be con- 
sidered to have covered the whole vast 
field to a degree approximating com- 
pleteness, should be remembered. 

The present two parts of the ‘author 
catalogue’ cover 937 pages in double 
columns. No reference appears to be 
made in the preface as to the actual 
number of entries, but some slight indi- 
cation of the labor involved in the com- 
pilation may be gained by a glance 
through pages 17-82, which are made 
up of mere lists of the journals cited and 
those omitted. 

The real key to the importance and 
usefulness of this monument to schol- 
arly patience will no doubt be found in 
Part III, now in press, which will be 
devoted to a subject index. That wii! 
constitute the final test of the book's 
usefulness, but pending its appearance 
Dr. Strong has already earned the grati- 
tude of all scientific men who work with: 
birds. Nor can we forego an acknow!- 
edgment of debt to the Field Museum 
of Natural History, which has assumed 
the large expense of publication. 


*R. M. Strong. ‘A Bibliography of Birds.” Parts I and II. Author Catalogue, Zodlogical Series 
Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago, Vol. 25, 1939. $11.00. 
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HE ‘Conservation Guide,’ a little 
handbook’ of 46 pages appeared very 
promptly after Mrs. Andrew Murray 
Williams, of New York, became Chair- 
man of the Conservation Committee of 
the Garden Club of America. It is the 
sort of publication which is hard 
to classify but which becomes of in- 
estimable value on the desk or in the 
file of every individual who has a con- 
nection with conservation work, how- 
ever slight. Several attractive drawings 
by Roger T. Peterson serve merely as 
decorative items on pages that are 
rigidly condensed and ‘strictly business.’ 
Education and its meaning for con- 
servationists are defined; a directory of 
nature camps, related organizations, and 
a review of ready means of approaching 
the subject are followed by a bibliog- 
raphy of publications for both adults 
and children. Next the problems and 
ends of outdoor planning are taken up 
in similar manner. 

The next section is devoted to preser- 
vation, taking its thesis from Ruskin— 
that God has but lent us the earth for 
our life and that it belongs equally to 
those who are to come after. An ac- 
companying questionnaire on nature 
sanctuaries has already led to a sufficient 
number of replies to permit the separate 
publication of a list of such foundations, 
covering the United States as a whole. 
The final sheets in this section, as also 
in the Addenda, are devoted to biblio- 
graphic items which will supply an- 
swers to most of the questions that 
itise in teaching or in club and associa- 
tion work. 
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MJTO READER of Birpv-Lore needs 

an introduction to its Contribut- 
ig Editor, Donald Culross Peattie,"® 
vhose books have been a magic case- 
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ment through which they have been 
able to look more deeply into the world 
of their choice. Not everybody realizes, 
however, that whereas the author's 
point of view regarding nature is uni- 
versal, his training in a particular 
discipline of science has been botanical. 
As a matter of fact, he was at one time 
engaged in what might have been the 
technical and prosy capacity of an em- 
ployee of the U. S. Office of Foreign 
Seed and Plant Introduction. 

In ‘Flowering Earth,’ however, which 
the author states he spent twenty years 
in getting ready to write and two in 
writing, he maintains—and truthfully 
—that he has left out anything that 
would make his text dull. If you learn 
any botany out of it, he adds, it will be 
by the way. With the last statement 
the reviewer must differ, for the book 
is botany from beginning to end; its 
method merely corresponds to getting 
your vitamins from natural and tooth- 
some food rather than from pills! At 
the risk of a possible protest from Mr. 
Peattie, we must further record that 
this book deals with the geological 
history of plants on earth, the physiol- 
ogy of plants on land and in the waters, 
and that it ends in the modern vein of 
ecological discussion. But don’t let 
such hard words scare you off, for they 
are not Peattie’s. 

The only section in which the re- 
viewer found his personal experience 
and knowledge challenged, and felt a 
mild urge to strike back, centers in 
four paragraphs on the vegetation and 
associated animals of the Sargasso Sea. 
Here the author has both his facts and 
his interpretations somewhat muddled. 
The surface waters of the Sargasso are 
among the poorest in life of any part 
of the ocean; they constitute ‘the desert 
of the sea,’ and only the depths are 


‘Conservation Guide." Compiled by the Conservation Committee of the Garden Club of America, 


9. 50 cts. 


D.C. Peattie. ‘Flowering Earth.’ G. P. Putnam Sons, New York, 1939. $2.50. 
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rich. Furthermore, the famed Sargasso 
weed is not torn from its moorings 
anywhere, but consists wholly of algz 
that have their birth and death and 
whole existence afloat and far, far 
from shore. 


yer? 
LEANOR King and Wellmer Pes- 
sels'' (the reviewer hesitates to 


classify the junior author as Miss or 
Mr.) have turned out a book that gives 
us a great deal for the money. This 
applies equally to its attractive appear- 
ance, Clear type and arresting illus- 
trations. It applies even more to the 
point of view, which is distinctly of 
the new order. Its keynote is ecology, 
but the subject is developed by such 
pleasant and ingenious paths that 
children can absorb the principles 
without realizing that they are doing 
anything but having fun. 

You cannot become interested in the 
conservation of Ducks, write the 
authors, without discovering that the 
marshes where they breed have an 
incidental effect upon the prosperity of 
people. The life history of the beaver 
leads to even larger understanding of 
interrelationships in nature, and in- 
sects most of all become the means of 
unfolding still vaster truths. It is 
refreshing to find in such a general 
work an appreciation of the fact that 
the conservation of insects is likely to 
become one of the problems of the 
near future. 

Five chapters of this little book are 
devoted to insects and other inverte- 
brates, one to pond life, one to knowing 
the birds, one to saving the Ducks, two 
to fur bearers and one to big game. It 
closes with a list of government de- 
partments and private organizations 
which issue literature devoted to con- 
servation, a series of suggestions as to 
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ways in which even young people may 
undertake useful research, a bibliog- 
raphy which is not as good as a 
whole as it is in parts, and a practical 
index. 

As in most instances in which an 
attempt is made to cover so wide a 
field, the authors have here and there 
committed themselves to statements 
that would be better unsaid. Much as 
the Duck Hawk has been persecuted, 
for instance, it is startlingly untrue to 
refer to it as a species ‘‘now nearly 
extinct.’’ The insect section, as might 
be expected, strewed their path with 
pitfalls, some minor and a few major, 
into which they have tumbled. It is a 
pity that a text which for many reasons 
deserves enthusiastic commendation 
was not read critically by several 
competent specialists. 


: : 5 


ee geographers, states- 
men and thinking laymen at last 
know that healthy soil, which is the 
skin of the earth, is necessary for the 
well-being of man and every other form 
of life. Within the past few years the 
theme, the damage due to bad pro- 
cedure, the hope and the means of 
rectification, have been drummed into a 
still largely apathetic public by every 
form of communication known to a 
modern age. The unpopular ‘depres- 
sion, indeed, may have been the 
blessing in disguise which forced us to 
pause and consider, and take stock. 
Dr. Bennett,'® Chief of the U. S. Soi! 
Conservation Service, has now summed 
up the whole situation in a book of « 
thousand pages, which becomes for ou: 
present period the Bible of its cause. 

In a mere 15 decades Americans have 
transformed a wilderness into a mighty 
nation, but during the same time the; 
have plundered the very resources tha 


Eleanor King and Wellmer Pessels. ‘Working with Nature.’ Harper and Brothers, 1939. $1.20. 
"H. H. Bennett. ‘Soil Conservation." McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1939. $6.00. 
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made it possible for them to realize 
their dream. On no continent has 
reckless exploitation proceeded at so 
rapid a rate. The picture of what has 
been done, and what remains to do, is 
presented by Dr. Bennett in two sec- 
tions of the book devoted, respectively, 
to soil erosion and soil conservation. 
Each is abundantly illustrated with 
photographs, maps and diagrams. Un- 
fortunately, lack of space prevents any 
detailed reference to his 43 packed 
chapters, but surely the one devoted to 
‘Wild Life and Soil Conservation’ 
should be consulted until it becomes 
part of the common knowledge of all 
nature-lovers. 

The bibliography of this book is 
presented in the convenient form of 
page footnotes, and the index is an 
extraordinarily good model of just 
what such a tool of research should be. 


7 7 7 


ROFESSOR Pearse’ has given us a 
completely rewritten second edi- 
tion of one of several books bearing the 
title ‘Animal Ecology.’ Ecology, as 
nearly everybody knows nowadays, is 
the branch of biological science that 
deals with the relations of organisms 
and environments. It differs from 
physiology in that it relates to whole 
animals and plants rather than to 
particular organs of these forms of life. 
Since it refers to species in relation to 
all other species with which they have 
contacts, as well as to the medium in 
which they live, the ecological point 
f view has perhaps done more than 
inything else to inject vitality into 
urrent natural history studies. 
Professor Pearse, of Duke University, 
both a great scholar and an en- 
yvclopedic compiler. While his 642 
iges in this edition are designed to be 
msulted rather than read, it is sur- 


A. S. Pearse. ‘Animal Ecology.’ 
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prising how smoothly, even enter- 
tainingly, much of his text runs. The 
citations in practically every paragraph, 
and the 65 crowded pages of bibliog- 
raphy, indicate that the author has 
torn the heart out of upwards of 3000 
distinct publications in the preparation 
of this book. All the environments 
of the earth, comprising those of land, 
fresh water and the ocean, are dis- 
cussed in relation to their physical and 
chemical interactions with living crea- 
tures. Although the work is restricted 
to zodlogy, that is to the animal aspect 
of ecology, there are extensive sections 
dealing with plants as an inseparable 
part of the animal environment. 

This is an essential work for the mod- 
ern teacher in any branch of biology. 
Its use cannot fail to add soundness, 
caution and a wholesome skepticism 
to the point of view of even the serious 
hobbyist in any natural history field. 
The reviewer recommends to ornithol- 
ogists and others, for example, Pro- 
fessor Pearse’s discussion of the ‘law of 
parsimony’’ (page 137) in the inter- 
pretation of animal behavior. 


7 7 7 


N PEARSE’S book it is pointed out 

that most ecologists have developed 
their subject in either the plant or the 
animal field. In ‘Bio-Ecology,’ how- 
ever, Doctors Clements and Shelford,’ 
outstanding representatives of the bo- 
tanical and zodlogical aspects, re- 
spectively, have come together to 
accomplish the task of correlating the 
two. Ever since plants and animals 
diverged, at some remote time in the 
past, communities in which both have 
lived and interacted have characterized 
the arrangement of living things on 
the earth. Plants and animals, in fact, 
occur and influence each other in every 
habitat in which both are able to exist. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1939. $5.50. 


‘F. E. Clements and V. E. Shelford. ‘Bio-Ecology.’ John Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York, 1939. 


90. 
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The authors believe that such a fun- 
damental “‘life science’’ has been ham- 
pered and distorted by the separate 
development of plant ecology on the 
one hand and animal ecology on the 
other. 

This book comprises ten chapters, 
and a short appendix dealing with 
methods of collection and study. After 
defining their subject and reviewing 
its historical development, the authors 
consider the living community of plants 
and animals, which they recognize as a 
social organism possessing certain traits 
and powers not belonging to any of its 
constituent species. Subsequent chap- 
ters discuss the complex interactions of 
living things with each other and with 
all parts of the environment, even to 
the air; the large question of com- 
petition, which includes coéperation, 
balance in nature, ‘territory,’ and other 
matters of special interest to present- 
day ornithologists; the subject of cycles 
in plant and animal populations; an 
excellent summary, Covering 28 pages, 
of migration; and, finally, a study of 
selected climax formations or ‘biomes,’ 
on land, in fresh water and in the sea. 
The terrestrial biome chosen for de- 
tailed consideration is that of grassland. 
Treatment of several other large biotic 
communities, such as deciduous forest, 
coniferous forest and desert, are omitted 
because detailed knowledge of the 
animal relations in these is still wanting. 

As is evident, this is a distinctly 
technical book. Nevertheless, its 
hurdles for the average reader are 
likely to appear more difficult in this 
brief notice than in the actual text of 
Clements and Shelford. Since tested 
ecologic methods are rapidly invading 
field ornithology and other branches of 
natural history which have a large 
amateur Clientele, a general acquain- 
tance with the principles set forth in 


For the convenience of our readers, all of the books listed above, with the exception of State ani 
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‘Bio-Ecology,’ and with the meanings 
of the terms employed (which in this 
book, by the way, are fewer, simpler 
and more precise than in ecological 
literature as a whole), will enable 
readers of Birp-Lore to keep up with 
many current trends connoted by such 
familiar names as A. A. Allen, Beebe, 
Bissonnette, Elton, Errington, Howard, 
Kendeigh, Leopold, Lincoln, Nice, Rid- 
dle, Rowan, Sumner and others. 


Recent Publications 
Edited by T. S. PETTIT 


Arcuso_p, Ricuarp, and A. L. Rano. New Guinea 
Expedition. Robert McBride Co., New York. 
$3.50. 

BioLocicaL Survey, Bureau or. Status of American 
Bison in U. S. Wildlife Leaflet BS-148. Washing 
ton, D.C. Free. 

Bio.tocicat Survey, Bureau or. Protecting Crops 
from Waterfowl Damage by Means of Reflectors 
and Beacons. Wildlife Leaflet BS-149. Washing- 
ton, D. C. Free 

BroLcocicat Survey, Bureau or. Suggestions for 
Bird Field Study. "Wildlife Leaflet BS-150. Wash 
ington, D. C. Free. 

Boutton, Rupyerp, and J. T. Nicnots. A List of 
the Birds of Oyster Bay and Vicinity. Bird Club 
of Long Island, Oyster Bay, New York. $1.00. 

Devoe, Atan. Down to Earth; A Naturalist Looks 
Around. Coward-McCann, New York. $2.50. 

ErcHeverry, BERNARD A. Land Drainage and Flood 
Protection. Stanford Univ. Press, Calif. $3.00. 

Jewerr, Stantey G. Hart ‘Mountain Antelope 
Refuge. Misc. Pub. 355. U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
Washington, D. C. 10 cts. 

Lumtey, Ettswortu D. Shortage of Waterfowl. 
(3rd rev. ed.) Emergency Conservation Com 
mittee, New York. 10 cts. 

OurersripGe, Paut. mnt? in Color. 
Random House, New York. 

Rowntree, Lester. Flowering Shrubs of California. 
Stanford 'U niv. Press, Calif. $3.00. 

Saunpers, A. A. Studies of Breeding Birds ir 
Allegany State Park. Bull. 318. Univ. of State of 
New York, Albany. 75 cts. 

Tuone, Frank. The Microscopic World. Messner 
Co., New York. $3.00. 

Younc, Vernon A., and W. Lestie Rosinetre. A 
Study of the Range Habits of Elk on the Selwa 
Game Preserve. University of Idaho, Moscow, 
Idaho. Bull. 9. 


Juvenile 


Evans, Epona Horrman. Bill and the Bird Bander. 
Winston Co., Philadelphia. $1.50. 

Friskey, Marcaret. Seven Diving Ducks. McKa; 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. $1.00. 

Kenty, Jutte Crosson. Voices from the Grass. 
Appleton, Century Co., New York. $2.00. 

Lipa. The Kingfisher. Harper Bros., New York. 
$1.00. 


Federal publications, may be purchased from the Service Department of the AuDUBON AssOcIATION 
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T IS comparatively seldom that 

exceptional climatic conditions are 
of continentwide application. The 
second half of the fall migration took 
place under marked drought conditions 
over the whole United States. Tem- 
perature conditions were also more or 
less uniform over exceptionally wide 
areas. Along the Atlantic seaboard, 
November was unusually cold in New 
England, but very mild from New York 
to Florida. December was mild through- 
out the continent, normal in the 
southeast only, very warm indeed on 
the Pacific coast. 

These generalizations had the ex- 
pected effect on the bird life. In New 
England the cold November sent the 
later group of migrants southward, 
leaving the country very barren in 
December. Elsewhere, however, the 
season reports testify eloquently to the 
general variety of bird life, the number 
of southern stragglers lingering into 
early winter, and the ‘late dates’ to 
which various fall migrants lingered. 
From New York to Florida, Minnesota 
to Texas, and Vancouver Island to 
central California, the story is the same, 
though much less marked in the more 
iniform climate of the Pacific coast. 

Outstanding features of the fall 
migration: Gannet, unusual numbers 
Massachusetts to North Carolina; Snow 
Bunting, unusual numbers Massachu- 
setts to New Jersey; Hawks, poor flight 


The Season’ reports appear, as usual, in the sup- 
ment to this issue of Brrp-Lore. 


By 
LUDLOW GRISCOM 


in New England, good in northern New 
Jersey ; Saw-whet Owl, unusual number 
of records, New England to North 
Carolina. There was no perceptible 
flight of any of the Alcida off the coast 
of the North Atlantic States; it is 
consequently of interest to note a great 
Dovekie flight on the North Carolina 
coast, with some Razor-billed Auks. 

As regards waterfowl, the news on a 
continental scale is good. There would 
appear to be no doubt that the Ducks 
had a good breeding season. Reports 
during the fall migration must take the 
very special climatic conditions into 
account. In New England, for in- 
stance, local drought conditions and a 
longer shooting season made it quite 
impossible for many observers to get 
as high a ‘score’ of Ducks as last year. 
New York reports the greatest flight 
of Ducks on record. North Carolina 
reports ‘normal’ numbers, with Red- 
head less than last year at the same 
time. All observers along the North 
Atlantic seaboard agree that it was a 
good year for Black Duck, Baldpate 
and Old-squaw. 

Lesser Canada Geese are reported in 
increased numbers from the Pacific 
Northwest. Ohio reports an excep- 
tional number of Blue and Snow Geese, 
while the latter were common on Long 
Island in October. There were several 
records of the Blue Goose from New 
Jersey and two from Florida. Un- 
fortunately, I have no data on the 
Brant from Pamlico Sound, N. C., but 
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the number in early winter from Mas- 
sachusetts to Barnegat Bay, N. J., was 
pathetically low, a total of 78 birds in 
the Christmas Census. In the old days 
before the eelgrass famine, Massa- 
chusetts could produce around 2000; 
10,000 to 20,000 wintered in Barne- 
gat Bay. 

In my last article I commented on the 
number of Arkansas Kingbirds and 
Dickcissels on the Atlantic seaboard. 
There are no less than 13 more records 
for this Kingbird from Massachu- 
setts to South Carolina and Florida, 
and 7 for the Dickcissel. Other ‘west- 
ern’ species reaching the Atlantic 
coast are Western Grebe (Mass.), 4 
Oregon Juncos wintering in New Eng- 
land, several Rufous Hummers in west- 
ern Florida, and Gambel’s Sparrow in 
Ohio. Central California reports a 
sort of exchange, no less than 11 White- 
throated Sparrows, a _ Slate-colored 
Junco, and an Eastern Fox Sparrow! 


The month of January was ex- 
ceptionally severe over the whole 
country except for the Pacific coast. 
For the northern two-thirds of the 


country it was one winter in twenty-five 
mitigated by the lack of snow. But 
from South Carolina to Florida, and 
Missouri to southern Texas, it was one 
of the great cold spells of history, with 
a lot of snow in all except extreme 
southern parts. 

Generally speaking, the extreme cold 
had little effect on land birds except 
in the far South. In southern Texas 
there were great flights of Robins and 
Lark Buntings, and Robins and Blue- 
birds became remarkably abundant in 
northern Florida. But it should be 
noted that in the northern states few 
or no ‘northern’ species arrived as a 
result of the cold, presumably because 
their food supply was not cut off. With 
water birds the situation was very 
different, and the entire Atlantic sea- 
board had exciting birding. 
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Massachusetts—Harlequin Duck 
(more than usual), Black Gyrfalcon, no 
less than 4 Ivory Gulls, Glaucous Gull 
(record flight), Skua. 

New Jersey—Glaucous 
Ivory Gull well south, the last the 
world’s southernmost record. 


Gull 


and 


Washington, D. C.—Black-capped 
Chickadee and Snow Bunting. 

South Carolina—Holboell’s Grebe, 
Canada Goose (many flocks), Whistling 
Swan, Great Black-backed Gull (many). 

Minnesota—Gray Gyrfalcon. 

Southern Texas—many flocks of 
Sandhill Cranes. 

Having nothing to do with climatic 
factors was a marked flight of Gos- 
hawks in New England, a marked 
flight of Pine Grosbeaks in New Eng- 
land south to Westchester County, 
N. Y., and a few Evening Grosbeaks 
from New England to Pennsylvania. 

Outstanding ‘freak’ records of ac- 
cidental stragglers are a European 
Lesser Black-backed Gull on Long 
Island, N. Y., October 30 and January 
13; a Fork-tailed Flycatcher in southern 
New Jersey in early November (tropi- 
cal American); and -a Green-tailed 
Towhee for several days in early winter 
in northern New Jersey. 

The first half of February was un- 
eventful throughout the country. Spring 
is well under way on the Pacific coast, 
but eastward even Florida has not 
recovered from the winter. For the 
first time in his long experience Mr. 
Weston reports from Pensacola that 
the first two spring migrants, the 
Osprey and Purple Martin, had failed 
to arrive by February 15. 

It is a pleasure to welcome Garrett 
Eddy and his badly needed report from 
the Pacific Northwest. Season con- 
tributors will please note any marked 
scarcity of birds during the spring, 
that may indicate winter mortality 
farther south.—Cambridge, Mass., Mari 
7, 1940. 
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under expert guidance, living plants and animals in their natural habitats. 
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